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FRANCIS F. BROWNE. 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 


FLUTE AND VIOLIN, 
And Other Kentucky Tales and Romances. By JAMES 
LANE ALLEN. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth, 
ornamental, $1.50. (Nearly ready.) 


CRITICISM AND FICTION. 


By Wiitram Dean Howe ts. With Portrait. 
cloth, ornamental, $1.00. (Nearly ready.) 


16mo, 


A BOX OF MONKEYS, 
And Other Farce-Comedies. By Grace LIVINGSTONE 
Furniss. 16mo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. (Nearly 
ready.) 


SCOTT’S JOURNAL. 

The Journal of Sir Walter Scott, 1825-1832. From 
the Original Manuscript at Abbotsford. Popular Edi- 
tion, 8vo, cloth, $2.50. Also a fresh supply of the 
two-volume edition, 8vo, cloth, uncut edges and gilt 
top, $7.50. 


CHITTENDEN’S PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 

Recollections of President Lincoln and His Adminis- 
tration. By L. E. Currrenpen, his Register of the 
Treasury. With Portrait of President Lincoln. 8vo, 
cloth, uncut edges and gilt top, $2.50 


OUR ITALY. 

An Exposition of the Climate and Resources of South- 
ern California. By CHARLEs DupLEY WARNER. 
Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, ornamental, uncut edges and 
gilt top, $2.50. 


A NEW ENGLAND NUN, 
And Other Stories. By Mary E. W1LkINs, author of 
«“ A Humble Romance, and Other Stories.” 16mo, 
cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 


NEW YORK AND ITS ENVIRONS. 
By Gustave Kopse. With Maps, Plans, and Illus- 

trations. 12mo, flexible cloth, $1. 00. 

The above works are ru sale by all booksellers, or will be 
sent by Harper & Broruers, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. 
Harper’s New CATALOGUE, a descriptive list of over 3000 
volumes, sent, postpaid, on receipt of Ten Cents. 
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JUST READY. 


In Two Votumes, LarGe Crown 8vo. 


[May, 


Price, $2.50. 


Author's Cheap Edition of Mr. Bryce’s Great Work on 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. 


Avutuor's Epitrion, REVISED. 


Price, $2.50. 


*,* The AUTHOR'S cheap edition contains chapters by Setu Low, Esq., President of Columbia College, 


and other well-known American writers, which have been copyrighted in the United States. 


Editions which may 


be offered to purchasers without these chapters should be rejected as incomplete. 


** No earnest and intelli 


nt American can afford to remain ignorant of it. His education will be incomplete as a preparation 


for his duties as a citizen if he does not take advantage of the helps to a sound judgment and a noble purpose here given.” 
“* A work destined to maintain a living hold on our institutions of learning, and to shape the political thinking of the rising 


generation.”"—N. Y. Evening Post. 
New Book by Professor Goldwin Smith. 


Canada and the Canadian Question. 


By Go._pwin Srru, author of ‘* Three English Statesmen.” 
With Map, 8vo, $2.00. 
‘* For the special purpose of this work, it seemed best first 


briefly to delineate the provinces, which are the factors of the | 
up to con- | 


ease, then to sketch their political history leading 
federation, then to give an account of the Confederation itself, 
with its political sequel. up to the present time, and finally to 
propound the problem.” From the Preface. 


Now Ready. 28th Annual Publication. 12mo, $3.00. 
Revised to date after Official Returns. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book, 18g1. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilized 
World for the Year 1891. Edited by J. Scorr Keri, 
Librarian to the Royal Geographical Society. 12mo, $3.00. 


* The ‘Statesman’s Year-Book ° is, and will remain as long 
as it is in competent hands, the king of books of reference ; 
the best not only of this country, but of all countries; not 
only the best for some purposes, but for most pw for 
which books of reference are required ; on the whole, a per- 
feet work.”’’— Atheneum. 


New Book by the Very Reverend R. W. Church. 


The Oxford Movement. 


Twelve Years, 1833-45. 


By R. W. Cuurcn, M.A., D.C.L., some time Dean of St. 
Paul's, and Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford; author of 
** Discipline of the Christian Character.” 8vo, 83.50), 


TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN SERIES. 
New Voirme. 
12mo, limp cloth, 60 cents ; edges uncut, 75 cents. 


Sir ‘Robert Peel. 
By J. R. Taursrrevp. 

Already Published in this Series : 
WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. By E. A. Freeman. 
HENRY Il. By Mrs. J. R. Green. 

HENRY VII. By James Garrpner. 

CARDINAL WOLSEY. By Professor M. Creiguton. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. By Freperic Harrison. 
WILLIAM III. By H. D. Trat. 

WALPOLE. By Jonn Mortey. 


By the Right Hon. Sir Charles W. Dilke, Bart. 


Problems of Greater ‘Britain. 
By Sir Coarues W. Diike, Bart. With Maps. Large 12mo. 
Price, $4.00. 

‘**Sir Charles Dilke’s book, as a contribution to political 
science, is fully worthy to with the great works of 
Sv and Bryce. Its scope is vast ; its treatment de- 
tailed but convise. Every is crammed with important. 
facts, or equally important inferences. All that can said 
in conelusion is, everyone should read the book for himself. 

e author done for ‘Greater Britain’ what Mr. Bryce 
has done for the United States."’— Political Science Quarterly. 


The Conflicts of Capital and Labor. 
Historically and E i Being a History 
and Review of the Trade Unions of Great Britain, showing 
their Origin, Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in their 
varied Political, Social, Economical, and Industrial Aspects. 

By Grorcrt Howe 11, M.P., author of the ‘‘ Handy Book 

of the Labor Laws,” ete. 12mo, $2.50. 

“We believe that Mr. Howell’s views will commend them- 
selves to all dispassionate readers, and his book will be ac- 
cepted as the leading authority upon the subject of which it 
treats.”’"--The Nation. 


ll Cc F } a 





New Book by the Bishop of Durham. 
Essays in the History of ‘Religious 
Thought in the West. 


By Brooke Foss Westcorr, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of 
Durham, Honorary Fellow of Trinity and King’s Colleges, 
Cambridge ; author of ‘* The Gospel of the Resurrection,”’ 
ete. Globe Svo, $1.75. 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION SERIES. 
New Vouume. 
12mo, limp cloth, 60 cents ; edges uncut, 75 cents. 


Warwick, the King- Maker. 
By C. W. Oman. 
Already Published in this Series : 
DAVID LIVINGSTONE. STRAFFORD. 
HENRY THE FIFTH. WARREN HASTINGS. 
GENERAL GORDON. PETERBOROUGH. 
LORD LAWRENCE. CAPTAIN COOK. 
WELLINGTON. SIR HENRY HAVELOCK. 
DAMPIER. CLIVE. 
MONK. SIR CHARLES NAPIER. 
SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 


*,* Macmillan § Co.'s List of New Books will be sent free by mail to any address upon application. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


cArchitecture of the “Renaissance 

in England. 

Illustrated by a series of Views and details from 
Buildings erected between the years 1560-1630, 
with Historical and Critical Text. By J. ALFRED 
Goren, F.R.1.B.A., author of «A Complete Ac- 


count of the Buildings of Sir Thomas Tresham.” 
Assisted by W. TaLnor Brown, A.R.I.B.A. 


To be published in Six Parts Folio, each con- 
taining Twenty-two Plates, Seventeen or Eighteen 
reproduced from Photographs specially taken for 
the Work, and the others from Drawings by the 
Authors. With Letterpress illustrated by numer- 
ous Sketches. 


The size of the plates is 14 x 10 inches, on fine 
paper, 19 x 14. 


Messrs. Ticknor & Company have secured the 
exclusive sale for America, and publish by arrange- 
ment with Mr. B. T. Batsford, the London pub- 
lisher, a limited edition ef this valuable work. Part 
One is now ready, and the others will follow at in- 
tervals of two or three months. 


The price BEFORE PUBLICATION is 38.00 per 
part in portfolio. After May 1 the price will be 
raised to $10.00 per part. 


ARTISTIC HOMES, 


In City and Country, with other examples of Do- 
mestie Architecture. By ALBERT W. FULLER 
and WittiAM ARTHUR WHEELER, Architects. 


Fifth Revised Edition, with Seventy full-page 
Illustrations from Original Drawings and Pho- 
tographs. One volume, oblong quarto, $6.00. 


This work, so well and favorably known, is prac- 
tically A NEW WORK as now reissued, enlarged, and 
in every way improved. The authors say concern- 
ing their work : 

“The Fourth Edition of * Artistic Homes’ being now ex- 
hausted, and the demand for the work continuing, the au- 
thors are led to publish this, the Fifth Revised Edition. In 
the preparation of it they have endeavored to alter and im- 
prove the whole work so as to make it, as far as possible, rep- 
resentative of the latest phases of American Domestic Archi- 
tecture. With this object in view, they have discarded many 
of the older illustrations, and have replaced them by ones of 
later work, adding at the same time a few miscellaneous ex- 
amples of other buildings recently designed by them in the 
line of Domestic Work. 

“To keep abreast of the tide of improvement, to aid those 
about to build to secure what is best and most desirable, to 
show them how use, beauty, and economy may be combined, 
are the aims of the authors. They venture to hope that their 
book will be found quite as interesting as heretofore, if not 
more so.” 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE 


OLD NAVY AND THE NEW. 


By Rear-Admiral Dante, AmMEN, U.S.N., author of 
“The Atlantic Coast during the Civil War.” With an 
Appendix of Personal Letters from General Grant. 
8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


‘*During the more than half a century covered by this 
chronicle, so marvellous have been the changes in naval ar- 
chitecture and armament, in the development of means of 
locomotion both on shore and afloat, and in the establishment 
of rapid communication over the whole inhabited globe, that 
the intelligent reader can hardly realize that they have oc- 
curred within so brief an historical period of time. A princi- 
pal object of the memoirs has been to note these mutations in 
their order, and to present a picture of naval life as affected 
by them. It has also been the author's intention to make the 
narrative as impersonal as possible, representative not only 
of his own experience, but also of that of many other officers, 
varying from his only in time and circumstances.’’— Preface. 


MAN-IMMORTAL. 


An Allegorical Poem. By Wituiam Stitt Tay ior. 
With Portrait of the author. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top and rough edges, $2.00. 


By the Rev. E. Copnam Brewer, LL.D., Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, author of “The Reader’s Hand- 
Book,” “ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,” ete. One 
volume, 12mo, half morocco, $3.50. 

“It is distinguished by great accuracy and excellence of 
arrangement.’’— Washington Post. 

** Another of the useful assistants which good and careful 
workers can proffer to the infirmities of human knowledge 
and memory.”’ —New York Independent. 

‘** Dr. Brewer has done his work admirably, making an in- 
valuable hand-book for writers and students, and containing 
a vast amount of information for the general readerj’’— Bos- 
ton Traveller. 

** The scope is so great that the compiler is right M saying 
that probably no one could turn over a couple of pages of this 
book and not find some item which he would be at a loss to 


explain or to find in any book near at hand.”—New York 
Herald. 


VAMPIRES. 


By JuLiEN Gorpon, author of « A Diplomat’s Diary,” 


«A Successful Man,” ete. With a Sketch of the 
Author by Mrs. M. E. W. SHERWOop. 


Complete in LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE for May. 


Price, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


For sale at the bookstores, or sent by mail, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the Publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
Nos. 715 & 717 Marker Srreet, PHILADELPHIA, 
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IN THE SERIES, 


MAKERS OF 
AMERICA. 





IN THE 
GIUNTA SERIES. 





IN THE SERIES, 


WORLD'S 
EXPLORERS. 





OSBORN. 





HOPPIN. 
“MEAD. 








CRUDEN. 





NEW NOVELS. 








TWO ) NEW VOLUMES. 
FRANCIS HIGGINSON (1587-1630). By Tuomas WentwortH HiaGrnson. 
SAMUEL HOUSTON (1793-1862). By Henry Bruce. 

Each one volume, 16mo, 75 cents. 

ALREADY PUBLISHED IN THIS SERIES: 

GEORGE AND CECILIUS CALVERT. By Witu1am Hanp Browne. 
JAMES EDWARD OGLETHORPE. By Henry Bruce. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By Witu1am Granam SuMNER. 


TWO NCEW VOLUMES. 


THE CITATION OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Wa ter Savace 
Laxpor. With an Introduction by Hammton Wricht Masix, and a photogravure 
frontispiece of CHARLcorE Hatt. 


JOURNAL OF MAURICE DE GUERIN. With a Biographical and Literary Me- 
moir by Sainte-Beuve. Trans. from 20th French edition by Jessie P. FrorHincHam. 
Each, light buff cloth with gilt tops, or in blue cloth, uncut, $1.25. 
ALREADY PUBLISHED IN THIS SERIES: 
FOUR FRENCH WOMEN, by Austin Dosson. CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE, by CHARrLEs 
Reape. PEG WOFFINGTON, by CHartes REApDE. 


A NEW VOLUME. 
FERDINAND MAGELLAN. By F. H. H. GuittemManp. With 17 illustrations, 
13 colored and 5 uncolored maps. 12mo, $1.25. 
ALREADY PUBLISHED IN THIS SERIES: 
LIFE OF JOHN DAVIS, NAVIGATOR, 1550-1605. By C. R. Marxuam, C.B., F.R.S. 
PALESTINE. By Major C. R. Conver, R.E. 
MUNGO PARK AND THE NIGER. By Jos. THomson, author of ** Through Masai Land.”’ 


A NEW BOOK. 


UNDER THE TREES AND ELSEWHERE. A companion to “ My Study Fire.” 
By Hamiuzton Wricut Masiz. Also, a New Edition of MY STUDY FIRE. Each 
16mo, boards with label, or in cloth with gilt tops, $1.25. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL LETTERS or a Lapy or trHe E:icHreentn CENTURY. 
Edited by Emmty F. D. Osnorn. A companion to the “ Letters of Dorothy Osborne.” 
8vo, on hand-made paper, $2.50. 


SERMONS UPON FAITH, HOPE, AND LOVE. With an Appendix containi Notes on 
Homiletics. By Professor James M. Horrrx, D.D. 8vo, uniform with *‘ Old England,” 
by the same author. $1.50. 


HEALTH WITHOUT MEDICINE. A Record of Personal Experience. By T. H. Mgap. 
In paper covers, uniform with Gladstone’s ‘‘ Books and the Housing of Them.”’ 25 cents. 


CRUDEN’S COMPLETE CONCORDANCE TO THE BIBLE. A new and cheaper edition 
in cloth, $1.00; in half leather, with sprinkled edges, $1.50. 
Nore.—This edition is absolutely complete, and contains the Concordance to the Apocrypha. 


A NEW STORY BY MRS. BARR. 


SHE LOVED A SAILOR. A Story of New York Fifty Years Ago. By AMELIA 
E. Barr. 12mo, $1.25 


MADAME D’ORGEVAUT’S HUSBAND. Translated from the French of Henry Ranvs- 
stn, by Frank Hunter Porter. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


at. By Joszrx Icnatius Kraszewski, author of ‘‘ The Jew.’’ Translated by 
Mrs. M. Carey. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


New Numbers in Dodd, Mead & Co.’s Blue Paper Series. 


Arnpis CLAVERDEN. By Stockton. Tue Devicut Makers. By Bandelier. 

Tue Jew. By Kraszewski. Jan VeppER’s Wire. By Amelia E. Barr. 

Tue Docror’s Ditzmma. By HesbaStretton. Tae Bow or ORANGE Rreson. Amelia E. Barr 
Each, 12mo, paper, 50 cents. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, PuBLisHERS, NEw YOrK. 
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Do you know Mrs. Rorer 


She is a famous teacher of cooking. Her cook book is her every- 
day experience. She knows whereof she speaks. Her recipes are 
good. They never fail. Why? Because they are proved-sure by 
test. Is she economical? Rather. Her hints on saving and use of 
left-overs will pay over and over. 


In oil-cloth covers, price, $1.75. 


Will you can this season r 


Here is the help for you—Mrs. Rorer’s Canning and Preserving. 
You may do without it, but can certainly win better results by hav- 
ing it. Plenty of variety. Tells of putting up fruits and vegetables ; 
marmalades, butters, jellies, drying and pickling. Have one? 


Paper covers, 40 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


. : 
What's the matter with 
Mrs. Rorer’s Hot Weather Dishes for this summer’s use. Don’t you 
ever grow tired of thinking about the table? This little book is the 


thing to ward off worry and help you keep cool. It’s as good as a 
lump of ice. 


Paper covers, 40 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


Any of the above books sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


the publishers, 
ARNOLD AND COMPANY, 


Sotp sy A. C. McCiure & Co. 420 Library Street, Philadelphia. 
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A New Edition de Luxe of 


THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


LIMITED TO ONE THOUSAND SXCUMBERED COPIES. 


Unquestionably the handsomest edition of Thackeray's writings, the nearest approach to the highest 
ideals of perfection in bookmaking ever attempted in this country. 

The type is from a new font especially cast for it, and never used for any other purpose. 

The paper, also especially made for it, combines the qualities of excellence in finish and in the mate- 
rials used with a lightness of weight that prevents the volume from being uncomfortably heavy to hold 
and read. 

The illustrations, a distinguishing feature on account of the great variety and excellence, consist of 
210 wood-cuts, mainly from drawings of the author, and reproductions from the drawings of Millais, 
Barnard, and Luke Fildes, together with two etched portraits, twenty original etchings, together with the 
famous etchings by George Cruikshank, over twenty-five in number, and many photogravures from scenes 


referred to. 
imported for this work. 


All of these illustrations will be proof impressions on Imperial Japanese paper, especially 


The set will be completed in TrH1RTY volumes, at the rate of about two volumes per month. 


Price, bound in vellum cloth, gilt top, uncut, $2.50 per Vol. 


1" Issued by subscription only, and no orders taken except for complete sets. Prospectus with 
specimen showing type, page, paper, etc., with specimen illustration, mailed free on application. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON, MASS. 


G. P. PPUTNAM’S SONS, 
Nos. 27 and 29 West Twenty-third St.. NEW YORK, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


The Question of Copyright. 


Comprising the Text of the New American Copyright Act, 


with an Analysis of its Provisions ; the Present Copyright | 


Law of Great Britain ; the Amended Law recommended 


by the British Society of Authors; a Summary of the Ex- | 
isting Copyright Laws of Europe ; the Report of the British | 


Copyright Commission of 1878-9; the Report of the Berne 
International Copyright Convention; the Report of the 
Copyright Convention of South America; the History of 
the Contest in the United States for International Copy- 
right ; and Essays on the Development of Copyright, the 


Nature of Literary Property, and the Effects of Copyright | 


Laws on the Prices of Books, by BRaNpDER MATTHEWS, 
R. R. Bowxer, and G. H. Purnam. Compiled by GrorcEe 
Haven Putnam. 
series.) 12mo, 420 pages, cloth extra, $1.50. 


LEADERS IN SCIENCE. 
I. Life and Work of Charles Darwin. 


Ivory King,” ete. 12mo, illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 


in the Naturalist Home Life—The Work of a 
Life—Honors of a Lifetime—The Darwin Family—Darwin- 
ism—The Darwin Memorial— Appendix. 

*,* List of Spring Publications sent on application. 


MN — 


(No. 67 in the “‘ Questions of the Day” | 


| sodes of the 


* No more important historical work has appeared 
in the last decade.”—Tur Nation. 


THE FOUNDING OF THE 
GERMAN EMPIRE. 


VOLUME III. 


Based chiefly on Prussian State Documents. By 
Hervricn Von Sysev. ‘Translated by Mar- 
SHALL LivINGsToN PERRIN, assisted by Gama- 
LIEL Braprorp, Jr. Vol. III. 478 pages, with 
portrait of Von Moltke. 8vo, gilt top, $2.00; 
half morocco, 33.00. To be completed in five 
volumes. 

The motto that marks the spirit of the Third Volume of 
Professor Von Sybel’s great history is this: *‘ He who sows 
the wind shall reap the whirlwind.”’ The volume is almost 
wholly occupied with the dramatic events that occurred be- 
tween 1848, when King Christian of Denmark, he who had 
so recklessly sowed the wind, died, and 1864, when the pre- 


| liminaries of peace between Denmark and Germany were 
By Caarues F. Houper, author of ** Living Lights,” “* The | 


signed. In those days a great cloud of dust obscured the so- 
called Schleswig-Holstein question. Professor Von Sybel 
shows how simple the question really was, and, in his most 
lucid and brilliant style, he pictures the various exciting epi- 
Danish war. It is one of the most enthralling 
histories ever penned, and greatly enhances the value of the 
whole work. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
No. 46 E. Fourteenth St., NEW YORK. 





NOW READY. 


THE THIRTEENTH EDITION OF 


MEN AND WOMEN 


OF THE TIME. 
A DICTIONARY OF CONTEMPORARIES, 


Containing Biographical Notices of Eminent 
Characters of bath sexes. Revised and 
brought down to the present time 


—— BY —— 


GroRGE WasHincton Moon, Hon. F.R.S.L. 


Large 8vo, 1024 pages, cloth, price $5.00. 


Since the appearance of the Twelfth Edition (four 
years ago), three hundred and seventy individuals 
who were noticed in its columns have been removed 
by death. Their places are occupied in the present 
edition by memoirs of seven hundred and forty-four 
persons whose names during the same period have 
come prominently before the public. The total 
number of biographies comprised in this new vol- 
ume is two thousand four hundred and fifty. 

In its essential features the work remains un- 
changed from preceding issues, but the title has 
been changed from “ Men of the Time” to “ Men 
and Women of the Time,” the size of the page has 
been considerably enlarged, and a number of inter- 
nal improvements have been made. As far as it 


was practicable the sketches, before they were put | 


into type, were submitted to their subjects for re- 
vision, and thus they may be considered, to a large 
extent, autobiographical. The latest information 


was utilized up to the time of going to press, in or- | 
der to bring the work down to the most recent date | 


possible. 

A greater space has been devoted in this edition 
than in any previous one to American memoirs, 
which, as heretefore, have been prepared by an 
American biographer. 


valuable than its predecessors. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent postpaid, on re- | 


ceipt of the advertised price, by the Publishers, 


George Routledge & Sons, Limited, 


9 LAFAYETTE PLace, NEW YORK. 
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In this respect the Thir- | 
teenth Edition will be found, it is hoped, not less | 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Covs 
NEW BOOKS. 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


Autobiography, Diary, and Correspondence. Edited 
and Supplemented by Epwarp Everett HAL, 
D.D. With a steel Portrait. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
A very interesting book on one of the wisest and 

most public-spirited of Americans. 


LIFE OF LONGFELLOW. 


With Extracts from his Journals and Correspondence. 
By Samuet LonGreLttow. With seven Portraits, 
and other Illustrations. New Edition, re-arranged 
in chronological order. 3 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, 
$6.00. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 


Translated into English Rhythmic Prose. By GrorGE 
H. PatMER, Professor in Harvard University. Crown 
8vo, $2.00. 

This volume contains the entire Odyssey, translated 
with singular fidelity to the original and rare beauty 
of form. 


WHO WROTE THE BIBLE? 


By WasHINGTON GLADDEN, author of “ Applied Chris- 
tianity,” “The Lord’s Prayer,” ete. 16mo, $1.25. 
Dr. Gladden here gives, in popular form, the results 

of the best modern scholarship with regard to the au- 

thorship of the Bible. 


CHARLES G. FINNEY. 


Vol. V. of « American Religious Leaders.” By GrorGE 
FREDERICK WRIGHT, Professor in Oberlin Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


EXCURSIONS IN ART AND LETTERS 


By Witt1am Wetmore Story, author of “Roba di 
Roma,” “Conversations in a Studio,” ete. 16mo, 
$1.25. 

ConTENts: Michel Angelo; Phidias, and the Elgin 
Marbles; The Art of Casting in Plaster among the An- 
cient Greeks and Romans; A Conversation with Marcus 
Aurelius; Distortions of the English Stage as instanced 
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THE MEMOIRS OF TALLEYRAND.* 


A Frenchman would probably say that it 
was highly characteristic of us of the “ fin de 


siecle” that we turn so readily from one liter- 
ary sensation to another. At any rate, after 
being deluged with accounts innumerable of 
Stanley, the pigmies, and « darkest Africa,” 
it is with a sense of relief that we turn to Tal- 
leyrand, crowned heads, and the ‘sunny land 
of France”; from the devious ways of the jun- 
gle, to the intricate complications of diplomacy. 
In each case the story is told by the man who 
was master of the situation; but we are cer- 
tainly not to blame if we find the doings of 
the makers of history more interesting than 
tropical explorations, the accounts of which 
are after all, perhaps, more curious than valu- 
able. In the Memoirs of Talleyrand, the tre- 

*Memorms OF THE PRINCE DE TALLEYRAND. Edited, 
with a Preface and Notes, by the Duc de Broglie. Trans- 
lated by Raphaél Ledos de Beaufort. With an Introduction 


by the Hon. Whitelaw Reid. Vols. I. and II. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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mendous histerieal idiom of our times is ana- 
lysed for us by one who was sometimes the 
actor of an important role, sometimes the 
stage-manager, and sometimes the privileged 
and critical looker-on from behind the scenes. 

People who expect to find in these Memoirs 
a French counterpart of the memoirs of Lord 
Houghton, will be disappointed: the book is 
not a collection of fascinating anecdotes and 
brilliant sayings. Equally disappointed will 
those persons be who are looking forward to 
the work as a French counterpart of Scott’s 
Journal : for Talleyrand does not intentionally 
or unconsciously paint his own portrait; he 
paints a series of historical pictures, a record 
of his times. Undoubtedly his own portrait 
is contained within, but one must seek for it. 
In short, the book is a solid contribution to 
history, not a personal narrative with Talley- 
rand as central figure, not an encyclopedia of 
the wit of the French salons. Talleyrand’s 
own words give the idea of the work : 








« When I began these memoirs, I fully made up my 
mind, rightly or wrongly, to disclose frankly my opin- 
ion on all that which, either as an act of administra- 
tion or as a settled project, engaged my attention or 
that of the public for any length of time.” 


It is Talleyrand the historian, not Talleyrand 
the autobiographer, who speaks. He tells of 
himself, for he is part of the history of his 
time ; but it is not Aineas’s tale of Troy. “A 
great part of which I was,” is a truth he leaves 
unsaid as self-evident. 

“No literature,” says Sainte-Beuve, “ is 
richer in memoirs than French literature.” 
Sainte-Beuve does not use “rich” as a mere 
synonym of abundant, as the pages of Talley- 
rand may prove. That they are rich in value 
is unnecessary to say when we consider the 
scope of Talleyrand’s s life and his ability to read 
men. In the first two volumes, which lie before 
us, we are given the essential features of the 
diplomatic history of France from the “ Years 
Preceding the Revolution,” to the end of the 
Vienna Congress in 1815. Talleyrand’s place 
in the epochs he describes is unique. A few 
facts concerning his early life are told in the 
first chapter. They may be summed-up briefly. 

He was born in 1754, of aoble family. 
‘“* Parental care had not yet come into fashion,” 
and his bringing-up was entrusted to his great- 
grandmother, and not for a single week in his 
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life did he “ enjoy the sweetness of being under | should be dissolved, and then re-convoked ac- 


his father’s roof.” When still a boy, he was told 


that he was destined for the Church; and al- 
_@ Artois (afterwards Charles X.), but his ad- 


though the idea was always repugnant to him, 
he studied theology, and was ordained. The 


young man had birth and wit, so he was well | 


received by the best society ; he was ambitious, 
he had tact and energy which he employed to 
good purpose, so he soon began to represent 


the clergy in public affairs. When he became | 


a deputy of the second order (the clergy) to the 
States-General, it was not merely the interests 
of the Church that he kept in mind. His 
position was a stepping-stone. 
political activity was concerned, the Church 
was a means, not an end. 
and he got it ; he always insisted that he loved 


be gathered here : 


“What madness to pretend to govern the world with 

abstract ideas, with analyses, with incomplete notions 
of order and equality, and with purely a metaphysical 
morality! We have seen the sad results of such idle 
fancies.” 
It is not difficult to foresee here the man who 
could say when he thwarted one of Napoleon’s 
pet projects that he did it not only for the 
good of France, but for the good of Napoleon 
too. This takes us beyond the record of Tal- 
leyrand’s youth, and brings us to the pages 
where he has ceased to speak of purely per- 
sonal matters. 

His analysis of the causes, beginning, and 
effects of the French Revolution shows us the 
historian. There were but two ways of pre- 
venting the outbreak, he insists, after Necker 
iletermined to summon the States-General. 
One way was to limit the number of deputies 
in each Estate, and then so to restrict the 
right of election that only the most important 
in rank and wealth could be chosen. This 
would have given the first two Estates (the 
nobility and the clergy) power over the 
Third Estate (the people—or according to 
Abbé Siéyes, the nation). The other method 
was to create “a peerage composed of mem- 
bers of the episcopacy and of heads of noble 
families of the oldest nobility, greatest wealth 
and lustre, and limit the election to the third 
- order, which would have formed a separate as- 
sembly.” 

But Necker did not adopt either of these 
plans ; he made the fatal mistake of allowing 
the Third Estate to outnumber the other two 
put together. Talleyrand was a deputy of the 
clergy, and believed that the States-General 


As far as his | 


He wanted power, | 
| not avail. 
France above all; and his political theory may | 








cording to one or the other of the plans just 
mentioned. He told this opinion to the Comte 


vice “ was thought too risky ; it was an act of 
force, and there was no one about the King to 
wield force.” Then the Third Estate organ- 
ized itself as a National Assembly, the Bastille 
was destroyed, and the Emigration began. Tal- 
leyrand condemns, most severely and at length, 
this emigration, although he does not attach 
blame to the émigrés themselves. Then the 
time came when it was necessary for him, too, 
to become, not exactly an émigré, but a politi- 
eal exile. He sought a scientific mission to 
England to disguise his real course ; but it did 
He was compelled to leave En- 
gland, and sailed for America. He stayed here 
thirty months, and then was permitted by the 
Convention to return to France. 

Talleyrand’s views on America have been so 
thoroughly discussed that it is unnecessary to 


_ do more than refer to them. His general views 


of the French Revolution may be seen here : 


«“ The movement then taking place in France was the 
result of a passion, or rather of the errors of a passion, 
commor to all men, vanity. In the majority of nations 
it exists only ina subordinate form, and only constitutes 
one shade of the national character, while 
with the French it rules in everything with 
an individual and collective energy which makes it capa- 
ble of greatest excesses. In the French Revolution, 
this passion did not figure alone ; it awakened others 
which it called to its assistance, but these remained sub- 
ordinate ; they took its color and spirit, acted in ac- 
cordance with it and to further its ends. It so far 
gave the impulse to and directed the movement of the 
French Revolution, that one may really say this great 
event was born of vanity.” 


Talleyrand’s portrait of the fifth Due d’ Or- 
léans, Philip Egalit¢, is a masterpiece of caus- 
tic writing. 

“T[ have thought that a picture of the life of the Due 
d’ Orléans would give the features and the color of 
the weak and transient reign of Louis XVI.; that it 
would set forth in a tangible manner the general laxity 
of public and private manners under that reign, as well 
as the degradation in the form of government and in the 
habits of the administration ; that a work undertaken 
with this view would faithfully depict the character of 
an important period of French history. . . . As 
for the last outbreak [the Revolution] it has been but 
a frightful catastrophe. The Due d’ Orléans, who 
made himself conspicuous in it, only joined in it from his 
love of disorder, his contempt for decency, and his self- 
abandonment.” 


The development of the Duke’s character, the 
position that he held among the men of his 
time, and the way in which his “ immorality, 
extreme frivolity, want of reflection, and weak- 
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ness,” ° dened heen in uhateoe he un- 
dertook, —these things are the substance of 
fifty most interesting pages. The Due d’ Or- 
léans, says Talleyrand in summing up his ca- 
reer, ‘was not either the principle, the object, 
or the motive of the Revolution. The impetu- 
ous tide carried him along with the others.” 
The entire chapter is a most vigorous and 
masterly characterization of the prince who op- 
posed his king, and who was cheered by the 
populace one day and ignored the next. 

Talleyrand became Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs under the Directory, and entered into 
long-continued relations with Napoleon. He 
easily reconciles this period of his life with his 
monarchical principles. 

“The passing from poligarchy to hereditary mon- 
archy could not be immediate. It was necessary to 
make a temporary sovereign who might become sover- 
eign for life, and eventually hereditary monarch. ‘ 
The question was not whether Bonaparte had the quali- 
ties most desirable in a monarch; he had unquestionably 
those which were indispensable to again accustom France 
to monarchical discipline, and no one pos- 
sessed those qualities in the same degree that he did.” 


Talleyrand’s services to Napoleon are detail- 
ed simply. The Minister served the Consul 
‘and the Emperor, furthering those schemes 
that he approved of, openly or secretly trying 
to prevent the realization of the plans he 


deemed injurious. In the chapter on the Er- 
furt Interview, the characters of Napoleon, the 
Czar Alexander, Goethe, Talleyrand himself, 
are delineated with wonderful vividness. It 
is a most brilliant picture of a most brilliant 
event. Napoleon meets the Czar at Erfurt 
to arrange a new treaty ; he takes with him the 
actors of the Comédie Francaise; crowned 
heads and eminent personages of .France, Ger- 
many, and Russia fill the little town; there is 
a play every evening ; reception follows recep- 
tion; and under this dazzling outward gaiety 
there is perceptible the undercurrent of nego- 
tiations of continental importance that make 
some, and threaten more, changes in the map 
of Europe. In describing this, Talleyrand is 
at his very best. We are not only made to see 
the personages of importance, we have revealed 
to us the secret springs of their actions, and the 
different characters become almost as clear and 
real to us as the characters of Shakespeare. 
Napoleon’s conversation with Goethe, the first 
talks with Talleyrand on the subject of the di- 
voree, Talleyrand’s own negotiations with the 
Czar, are things that stand out distinctly. Talley- 
rand rises, moreover, clearly to moral heights 
in his criticism on the princes and nobles as- 
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sembled at Erfurt. - They all flattered ties 
leon. “ Petty princes only know how to crawl, 
and remain crawling till fortune comes to raise 
them. I did not see at Erfurt a single hand 
nobly stroking the lion’s mane.” 

The interesting chapter (each chapter is 
above all things thoroughly interesting) on 
Spanish Affairs must be passed over. It is no 
small praise to say that we see the different 
events as from Madrid, so entirely does Talley- 
rand put himself into his subject. 

The second volume begins by telling those 
events that led to the fall of the Empire. Tal- 
leyrand’s analysis of Napoleon’s political virtues 
and merits is by no means as brilliant as Taine’s 
vivid picture. Still, this sentence is compact, 
even if it is rather tame : 

« He was not able to enjoy prosperity with modera- 
tion, nor to bear misfortune with dignity, and it is be- 


eause he lacked moral force, that he caused the ruin of 
Europe and of himself.” 


Contrast this with Taine’s striking summary of 
Napoleon’s career: “* Egoism served by genius.” 
Half the volume is given up to the Vienna 
Congress, the proceedings of which are dis- 
cussed in the correspondence between Talley- 
rand and Louis XVIII. This Congress gave 
Talleyrand a grand opportunity that he used 
with wonderful effect. Admitted to the Con- 
gress as the representative of an unsteady gov- 
ernment, he left Vienna as the representative 
of a France rendered, by his exertions alone, a 
great power once more. 

One cannot make an estimate of Talleyrand 
merely from these volumes. A man’s own 
Memoirs are not sufficient to fix his historical 
character definitely ; on the other hand, we must 
surely attach some value to his deliberate expla- 
nation of obscure phases of his career. If we see 
him changing masters, acting in concert with 
the party in power, whatever the party in pow- 
er might be, we are to look deeper than the 
surface for an explanation. He affirms that he 
served France better in the way he did than 
he could have done had he followed other 
courses. Subject to authority, he had to re- 
pair the mistakes of others; in his later years 
when he had carte blanche he obtained his 
greatest successes, those that helped most the 
prosperity and glory of France. 

The Memoirs are forcible and clear; the 
elegance lies in the ideas more than in the 
words. There is not a single break in the in- 
tellectual power of the work. 


Martin Wricut Sampson. 
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RECENT DISCUSSIONS IN SOCIOLOGY.* 


The first three volumes in our present group 
bear on Socialism, and are in answer, directly 
or indirectly, to that stirring question, How 
and how far ought society to be reconstructed ? 
They embrace extreme and antagonistic opin- 
ions. Whatever may be the poison of one vol- 
ume, its antidote is at hand in another. There 
is a popular opinion that wherever rattlesnakes 
are found, a plant which offers a specific for 
their bite is also present. A corresponding 
relation is quite likely to exist in the moral 
world. Ultra sentiments provoke ultra senti- 
ments ; and if we are not able, in clear thought, 
to find the golden mean, we are compelled to 
keep near it in action by the strife of conflict- 
ing forces. That the voice of the people is the 
voice of God, can hardly mean that the ex- 
pressed opinions of men at any one moment 
conform to wisdom, but rather that the inertia 
of humanity, which makes it resistful of every 
erratic tendency, leaves it open only to those en- 
during energies in which constructive strength 
is found. 

“A Plea for Liberty” 
ume. It opens with an introduction by Her- 
bert Spencer, entitled “From Freedom to 
Bondage.” This is followed by twelve other 
diseussions by as many different authors. The 
topies are presented in a clear, incisive, and 
practical way, and usually not in an extreme 
form. They have one object—the enforce- 
ment of a conservative temper in all civic 
changes; a sharp criticism of the socialistic 


tendencies so pronounced in public action. The | of it. The position of the author is that of one 


citizen of a reserved and indolent moral habit 
will find them pleasant reading. One full of 
the spirit of social reform may be vexed by 
them, but ought also to be chastened and in- 
structed by them. The logic of the work is 
predominantly, though not altogether, this : 
Civic action is difficult, dangerous, gives rise 
to many unexpected evils ; we shall, therefore, 
do well to decline it. These essays do not, as 
a whole, give sufficient weight to the fact that 


*A PLea FOR Linerry : An Asgument agninst Secialiam 
and Socialistic . Edited by Thomas Mackay. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co 

Soctatism, New anp Ox. By William Graham, M.A. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Fasran Essays ry Soctaism. 
Shaw. London: Walter Scott. 

Tae Disrrisvtion or WEALTH; or, The Economic Laws 
by which Wages and Profits are Determined. By Rufus Cope. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Parncretes or Soctat Economics. With Criticisms on 
Current Theories. By George Gunton. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 


Edited by G. Bernard 


is an inviting vol- | 
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| progress in society is an w eeeainasiy critical 
and awkward thing to accomplish, and that 
many and just exceptions taken to its methods 
still fail to show that the movement, in spite 
of all failures, has not been greatly desirable. 
Grievous mistakes are often to be preferred to 
inactivity. There is a profound difference of 
opinion between the writers here represented 
and others of a more philanthropic temper as 
to the actual results of remedial legislation. 
We can commend the book as offering a clear, 
theoretical, and practical consideration of a wide 
array of questions and methods, all bearing on 
social and civie construction. Much as we may 
dissent from the exact conclusions, it behooves 
us to be familiar with the grounds on which 
they are reached. The topics considered are : 
The Impracticability of Socialism, The Limits 
of Liberty, Liberty for Labor, State Socialism 
in the Antipodes, The Discontent of the Work- 
ing Classes, Investment, Free Education, The 
Housing of the Working Classes and of the 
Poor, The Evils of State Trading as illustrated 
by the Post Office, Free Libraries, The State 
and Electrical Distribution, The True Line of 
Deliverance. 

“ Socialism, New and Old,” belongs to the 
“International Scientific Series.” The first 
one hundred and fifty pages are occupied with 
an historical sketch of Socialism. Something 
more than another hundred pages are devoted 
to a candid and quiet consideration of the the- 
ory of Socialism; the remainder of the book 


| discusses practical reforms which lie in the di- 


réction of Socialism, yet fall decisively short 


not adverse, in theory, to reformatory legisla- 
tion, and willing that each measure should rest 
on its merits. The temper of the volume is 
midway between the one just noticed and the 
one that follows. The author, without yield- 
ing at once to all the claims of beneficent leg- 
islation, so thought, is willing to give it inter- 
ested attention. The style of the book, without 
being specially animated, is clear and concise, 
and the thought sober and instructive. 
The last of the three books in our group— 
“ Fabian Essays in Socialism”—gives us much 
the same opportunity to become familiar with 
the methods of discussion prevalent with lead- 
ing socialists as was afforded by the “ Plea for 
Liberty” in connection with conservative opin- 
ion. We have here eight essays by seven lead- 
“Social Democrats.” The preface affirms 
thet “ Country readers may accept the book as 





a sample of the propaganda carried on by vol- 
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unteer lecturers in the workmen’s clubs and po- 
litical associations of London.” The topics 
discussed are : The Economic, Historic, Indus- 
trial, and Moral Basis of Socialism ; Property 
and Industry under Socialism ; The Transition 
to Social Democracy ; The Outlook. The es- 
says are closely related, and cover the subject. 
One is immediately impressed, in reading them, 
with the wide separation, the irreconcilable di- 
vergence, between the sentiments and argu- 
ments here current and those we were just now 
considering. When these essays aim te be 
practical, they touch the ground but lightly. 
The theoretical portions are often remote, the 
conclusions abrupt, and there is a general fa- 
cility of movement not easily stumbled by dif- 
ficulties. The essays show very little of that 
sense of oppression, that hopeless and irreme- 
diable friction, which the conservative mind 
finds so constantly in all progressive theories. 
On the other hand, these writers have a far 
more profound sense of the unendurable na- 
ture of present social conditions. They are 
animated by a wide and: living sympathy with 
the wants of men, and have therefore a more 
just recognition of that inner momentum by 
which society, like a glacier, is to be pushed 
forward in spite of rigidity. In the contrast 
of the two series, one sees how very distinct is 
a sharp and clear survey of particulars from a 
comprehensive view of the entire social prob- 
lem, and of the agencies by which it is to be 
solved. Keen perception is but local and frag- 
mentary. If we cannot find the safe and prac- 
ticable means of continuous growth, there comes 
the revolution with energies strong enough to 
break down all barriers. Our caution in ex- 
cess ceases to be caution. Our unrestrained 
audacity sweeps us quite beyond the object of 
pursuit. There is no philosophy of society at 
once sound and safe which does not recognize 
both the inner laws of growth and their open 
modifiable character. 

The two remaining volumes, though less di- 
rectly touching the question of social recon- 
struction, are full of it. The most constant 
and ready defense against the facile theories 
of social change is found in the principles of 
Economies. The result is that these principles 
are assailed and defended in a great variety of 
ways. Political Economy, which was regarded 
a few years since as the most exact and well- 
established of the social sciences, has fallen 
with many into ill-repute. They deny princi- 
ples which, in their application, are barricades 
thrown across the highways of progress. This 


| feeling has led to much confusion of thought. 


| Economics and Sociology are constantly blend- 
ed. The generalizations of Political Economy 
are reached by the separation of a few leading 
forces from all modifying conditions, and so 
tracing their results. Sociology restores the 
complex and variable circumstances under 
which these tendencies are found at work 
among men, and thereby brings to them many 
modifications. Our discussions in mechanics 
are theoretically sound, but our practical engi- 
neering under them has a thousand undeter- 
mined conditions to consider, due to the mate- 
rials employed. We have to choose between 
two things: greatly limiting the forces under 
consideration, and so enabling ourselves to 
trace their results with some accuracy; or ac- 
cepting the phenomena in their actual com- 
plexity, and so losing the power of anything 
like adequate statement. 

“The Distribution of Wealth” is critical 
rather than constructive, discursive rather than 
systematic. The author has a vivid and play- 
ful fancy, with which he lightens the fatigue 
of protracted thought. «The discussion has not 
been conducted throughout in that subdued 
monotone regarded as best befitting a calm and 
impartial logic.” Mr. Cope belongs to the pro- 
gressive school in Economics. 

“ Political Economy is not a stationary science. It 


was not embalmed in the writings of Ricardo, Malthus, 
and Smith.” (P. 7.) 

“Science is simply the ascertained interpretation of 
facts. That interpretation may or may not be reduced 
to the form of an abstract generalization. But when 
it is so expressed, every fact must have a place in the 
theory ; since a theory which runs counter to any fact, 
however plausible or recondite may seem the formula 
in which it is clothed, must be unsound. Rules 
of political economy fitted to one condition of society, 
adapted to one day and age, may be wholly unsuited to 
other times and conditions.” (P. 9.) 


The outcome of economic forces is by no means 
necessarily fortunate. 


“TI believe that prevailing doctrines of economic 
science, although emanating from eminent writers who 
are both earnest and sincere, have been fashioned in 
harmony with the interests of the controlling classes. 
I do not believe that it is one of the essential require- 
ments of civilization that the enduring products of the 
toil of millions of people, which represent the savings 
of labor from year to year, should be gathered and ap- 
propriated by a few. I do not believe that any man 
ever earned or was justly entitled to a fortune of mill- 
ions. I do not believe in any law of inheritance whereby 
wealth without limit may be transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation in uninterrupted succession. I be- 
lieve in a policy which will tend to level down all those 
gross inequalities that spring from the accident of birth 





or chance opportunity. I believe in a free and fair 
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competition as essential to a healthy social and indus- 
trial life, and in guarding the rights of every man to the 
acquisitions of industry, enterprise, and skill.” (P. 20.) 

“As a class, the poor are powerless to extricate them- 

selves from the condition made for them by agencies 
over which they have no control. They are a product 
of our industrial civilization. They are the victims of 
a fate from which they cannot escape. Paupers are 
the industrial correlatives of millionaires. . . . The 
problem is one of extreme difficulty, requiring time for 
solution. But when the theory that capital can do no 
wrong, and that all competition is legitimate, is aban- 
doned, and the idea of promoting the welfare of the 
working-people takes control of legislation, the way will 
be opened; there will be light enough to mark the path- 
way to each advancing step.” (P. 292.) 
The author does not, however, except in a sin- 
gle instance, favor instant and violent reme- 
dies. The exception referred to is the pro- 
posal to reduce the rate of interest. 

“My purpose in pointing out these limitations on 
profits is to lead the way to some avenue through which 
it may be practicable to reach excessive profits by means 
of effective legislative limitations, general in character, 
practical in operation, and free from the objections of 
a tendency to hinder production. The first measure 
that suggests itself as fully complying with these con- 
ditions is a low limit on the rate of interest.” (P. 318.) 


The earnest and strenuous temper which per- 
vades the work is sufficiently indicated by the 


following passage : 

“The Church must get its dead theology out of the 
way. It must cease to antagonize demonstrated truths; 
it must cease to magnify absurd dogmas and to belittle 
ethics. While it has in a measure ranged itself in line 
with modern thought, it is not yet in a position to do 
the work that belongs to it to do. The sooner the min- 
istry in general are awakened to a clear perception of. 
the true condition of affairs the better it will be for the 
Church, considered merely as a temporal organization, 
and the better it will be for the growth and spread of 
Christian sentiment and for the good order of society. 
The social and moral training of the masses of the peo- 
ple cannot be effectively carried forward without the 
aid and active cotperation of an intelligent ministry.” 
(P. 359.) 


The * Principles of Social Economies ”’ is a | 


careful and systematic working-over of the 
whole field of Economics from the standpoint 
of Sociology. Political Economy is treated as 
a branch of Sociology rather than as a distinct 
department of inquiry. This method is clearly 
indicated in the closing passage of the preface : 

* Instead of a system of ‘commodity’ economics which 
justifies human degradation as a means of cheapening 
wealth, we have a system of social economics, which 
shows that the most effective means of promoting the 
industrial welfare of society on a strictly equitable basis 
must be sought in influences which develop the wants 
and elevate the social life and character of the masses.” 

« It will be observed that this treatment of the subject 
widens the sphere of economies, in that it applies these 
principles to society instead of limiting their application 
to wealth or value.” (P. 434.) 








| safety are sure to come. 


[ May, 


The thought most interesting and fundamental 
is that of economic growth as necessarily asso- 
ciated with the masses. 

« Nature is intensely democratic. She will only work 
cheaply when she is serving a large number. Kings 
and aristocracies may command the unpaid services of 
slaves, but natural forces will work efficiently only for 
the million. Millionaires could not travel by steam or 
communicate by electricity if millions of workmen did 
not use the same methods. In short, the success of all 
machine-using industries now primarily depends on the 
extent to which their products are consumed by the 
masses. Therefore, the prosperity of the community 
in general and capitalists in particular depends upon 
increasing the wants and elevating the social life of the 
laboring classes.” (P. ix.) 

“(7) That the possibility of producing on a large 
scale depends entirely upon the market being extended 
more rapidly than laborers increase in number—i. e., 
an increase in the consumption of wealth, per capita, of 
the population. (8) That such an extension of the mar- 
ket can only result in an increase in the social wants of 
the masses, which, under modern conditions, is synony- 
mous with a rise in the general rate of wages.” (P.89.) 

“This is of fundamental importance : (1) because 
the laboring classes constitute the great mass of the 
community, and therefore most truly represent society ; 
(2) because under democratic institutions, public integ- 
rity, political and social freedom, depend upon the in- 
telligence and character of the masses; (3) because un- 
der factory methods of production, material prosperity 
and social welfare finally depend upon the consumption 
of wealth by the laboring classes.” (P. 438.) 


Herein we believe our author is beneficently 
and profoundly right. Mr. Gunton shares the 
feeling of Mr. Cope as to current Economics. 

«‘ Steeped in the dreary reflections of Malthus, Ricar- 
do, Mill, and the rest, they may indeed reject with scorn 
anything that opens a more cheerful view.” (P. 439.) 
The author has a strong belief in the essen- 
tially fortunate action of social laws, and is not, 
therefore, violent in his legislative remedies. 
The chief criticism we should make on the 
work is that the intensity of his own view often 
prevents him from seeing its many modifica- 
tions. While—as an example—the regulating 
force of supply and demand may be often over- 
stated, our author seems to us to have much 
underrated it. The implications of the asser- 
tion,—“ It is very doubtful if it can be shown 
that a single step in the rise of wages, from 
twelve cents to two dollars a day, has taken 
place in accordance with the doctrine of de- 
mand and supply, but almost invariably con- 
trary to it” (p. 106),—do not seem to us well 
sustained. 

Never were opinions on social questions more 
numerous, more pronounced, more conflicting. 
Out of this yeasty activity, new insight and new 


Joun Bascom. 
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PERRY’s HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATU RE.* 


When Professor Jebb visited this country a 
few years ago, he expressed the hope that some 
competent scholar would write a history of 
Greek literature that should occupy a place 
between a bare manual and an exhaustive and 
elaborate treatise, and that should set forth the 
characteristics of the literature of the Greeks 
as the outgrowth of the national life and as the 
mirror of the Greek mind. To say that Mr. 
Perry’s recent book approaches the fulfilment 
of the hope of the Regius Professor of Greek 
in the University of Cambridge is to give it 
high praise. Doubtless, a work more distinct- 
ively written for the classical student would 
come nearer the ideal of Professor Jebb; but 
Mr. Perry takes pains to say in his Preface 
that his attempt is made for the benefit especi- 
ally of those who have no direct knowledge of 
the subject, and to secure more fully the suc- 
cess of this attempt he has given extracts, 
in some cases quite extensive, from the chief 
authors under discussion in the best transla- 
tions that can be found. It would be unjust 
to the character of this book, however, not to 
make haste to add that its value to the classical 
student is scarcely less than to the English 
reader, for the whole subject is grasped and 
treated with true insight and with a strong 
sense of the reality of Greek literature and its 
kinship with our own. 

Such treatment, however, always involves a 
lurking temptation, to which the author has at 


times fallen an easy prey : it is to take the mod- | 
ern point of view in dealing with an ancient | 


author. This is noticeable, for example, in his 
failure to appreciate the true womanly charac- 


ter of Antigone, who, as she herself says, “is | 


inclined to share in love and not in hatred.” 


From this same modernness of spirit comes the | 
writer’s reiterated plea that the peculiarities | 


of an author or of a species of writing must be 
found first of all in the environment and _pre- 
dominant tendencies of the period in which any 
given work was produced. 
there is in this proposition stated in general 
terms, the theory is sometimes overworked, 
and the author is shorn of his proper share of 
responsibility. To say, for example, that the 


plays of Euripides abound with examples of | 


the influence of contemporary study and spec- 
ulation, is unquestionably true; but it seems 
trivial to add that the differences between Eu- 


* History on GREEK Lrrzmarune. By Thomas Sergeant 
Perry. Illustrated. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
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ripides and his great predecessors must not be 
ascribed solely to the fact that the last of the 
three poets was born with an accidental tend- 
ency towards irreverence, which inspired his 
novel treatment of the drama. As a specimen 
of more just and clear characterization may be 
named the treatment of Anacreon and of that 
“accomplished man of the world” Lucian, 
while the analysis of the forces that prepared 
the way for Hellenism is thoroughly discrimi- 
nating. 

After a brief discussion of the Greek people, 
their language, country, and climate, the author 
proceeds to treat of the Epic poetry. Here we 
think we detect the influence of Sir George 
Cox’s views on mythology, and we whisper the 
caution of Ritschl: « Du sollst nicht glauben 
dass Minerva ein blauer Dunst sei.” In the 
section devoted to Lyric poetry, scant jus- 





| tice is done to Stesichorus as the chief repre- 


sentative of the Dorian choral poetry. In 
Book III., which is devoted te Tragedy and 
Comedy, the writer has shown skill in the syn- 
opses of the plays, which are sufficiently full 
to enable the reader to form a clear idea of the 
plot and the main thought of the play. Not 
so successful is the attempt to give an idea of 
the setting and mode of representation. We 
notice here a lack of clearness and several in- 
accuracies. On page 231 there seems to be a 
| confusion between the choregus, or provider of 

the chorus, and the coryphaeus, or leader. The 
| prologue (p. 233) does not “ indicate the ap- 
sproach of the chorus.” The statement on page 
233 that “the stasimon was the name given to 
the utterance of the chorus later in the play” 
| is unmeaning, and the additional words, “ when 
| the stage was empty,” involve an error. To 
say, on page 292, that «the Greeks cared as 
| little for the imaginary unities of time and 
place, when they were in their way, as did 
Shakspere” is, to say the least, an exaggera- 
tion. The chorus never stood on the stage 
(p. 450) to take part in the play as an actor, 
and the expenses of preparing the chorus were 
not borne by the city (p. 452). 

The historians receive satisfactory treatment 
| in Book IV., except that Xenophon’s charac- 
| terization seems hardly consistent. In diseuss- 
ing the Orators, to whom relatively too little 
space is given, Mr. Perry underestimates, we 
are disposed to think, the artistic element of 
their style. Occasional statements, such as that 
on page 608—« In Greece the polish that was 
given to prose and that makes itself felt im- 
| mediately in the oratory,” ete.,— are out of 
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harmony © with the individual treatment of the 
writings of the orators. More satisfactory is 
Book V., in which the Philosephers are dis- 
cussed. The characterization of Aristotle is 
more complete and clear than that of Plato ; it 
is also a much simpler thing to do. The last 
book discusses the period of decadence in an 
interesting manner, and brings the history down 
through the Greek romances, the last of which 
were written by Achilles Tatius and Longus. 
In this period we should expect to find some 
notice of the “ Christian Fathers,’ whose Greek 
was no more indifferent than that of some of 
the later historians and Neoplatonists. 

The book is written in a clear and lively 
style, occasionally, however, bordering on what 
seems like banter and familiarity. One would 
hardly expect to find in a work of this charac- 
ter the following: ~ Indeed, a frivolous person 
might say that the present impressive attire of 
the Faculty of Harvard College upon days of 
ceremony is the only known instance of unin- 
herited formality.” 

A second edition of this valuable book ought 
soon to be called for, and we direct attention to 
the following misprints and errors that mar the 
present volume: P. 21, Achilles for Achilleis ; 
p- 132, Trazen for Troezen; p. 161, anapaetic 
for anapaestic; P. 172, Xenopritos for Xeno- 
kritos ; p. 275, Libation-Poems for Libation- 
Pourers ; p. 280, Thalthybios for Talthybios ; 
p- 403, Molonian for Molossian ; p. 444, seven 
for eleven ; p. 459, Nicharchus for Nicarchus ; 
p. 511, dramatists for dramatist ; p. 514, In-, 
taphernes should read «the wife of Intapher- 
nes”; p. 514, lotros for Istros; p. 520, drag- 
omen for dragomans; p. 609, Hermes for 
Hermae ; p. 610, Lysias was never granted citi- 
zenship at Athens; pp. 624, 626, Septines for 
Leptines ; pp. 640, 642, Dinarches for Dinar- 
chus; p. 659, Anaximines for Anaximenes, 
Hemora for Himera; p. 665, Clazomena for 
Clazomenae ; p. 675, Sophroniseus for Sophro- 
niseus ; p. 683, Eleetics for Eleatics ; p. 685, 
Maximes for Maxims; p. 721, Shepsis for 
Skepsis ; p. 762, Protesialaus for Protesilaus ; 
p- 764, Enenus for Evenus; p. 786, Silunti- 
arius for Silentiarius; pp. 800 and 819, Er- 
menes for Eumenes; p. 818, Chaeronia for 
Chaeroneia; p. 830, Samoeata for Samosata. 

A most commendable feature of this book 
are the numerous illustrations from sculpture, 
vase-painting, and architecture, that are well 
fitted to impress the characters and scenes of 
this history, and at the same time to teach the 
truth, nowhere else so true as here, that the 
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intellectual and the zsthetic life of a people 
manifest themselves in all phzses of its art, 
and hence that the same forces that produced 
the lyrics of Pindar and the tragedies of Soph- 
ocles come to expression in the pediment groups 
of the Parthenon and the Niké of Paionios. 
The mention of this last statue reminds us of 
a singular mistake of the writer in attributing 
this piece of sculpture from Olympia to the 
Temple of Niké, and calling it a memorial of 


the Persian wars. Mant L. D’Oocs. 


HANNIBAL AND His ART OF WAR.* 


No student of Roman history can fail to be 
attracted by the personality of Hannibal. The 
story of his life is as romantic as that of Rich- 
ard the Lion-hearted, or of Saladin. In bat- 
tle he was cool and fearless, and a master of 
strategy. In his personal relations he was gen- 
erous and kindly. No knight of the middle 
ages could have been more merciful and con- 
siderate towards the weak and suffering, or 
more courteous and respectful towards the op- 
posite sex. Although we can only view him 
through the hostile eyes of Roman historians, 
they could not wholly blind themselves to his 
virtues, and they were compelled to bear wit- 
ness to his skill and daring in battle or confess 
themselves beaten by an unworthy foe. 

The task which this young Carthaginian gen- 
eral imposed upen himself seemed almost im- 
possible of accomplishment. His country had 
found in Rome an implacable foe, at whose 
hands she had suffered disaster and defeat. It 
was his patriotic ambition to wreak vengeance 
upon the proud city, although he knew that his 
people would give him only a lukewarm sup- 
port. By his own efforts he collected an army 
in Spain, with which he crossed the Pyrenees, 
marched to the Rhone, and, having scaled the 
Alps in spite of the determined opposition of 
both nature and man, descended into Italy to 
carry on a war, almost single-handed, against 
the most powerful and warlike nation in the 
world. For fifteen years he virtually domi- 
nated the Italian peninsula. 

In battle Hannibal was unconquerable, in 
strategy unequalled, in patience unwearying, 
in judgment and foresight the peer of any 
leader the world has ever produced. Rome 
sent her bravest soldiers against him, and they 





* Hannipat: A History of the Art of War among the Car- 
thaginians and Romans. By Theodore A. Dodge. Illustrated. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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were overcome. “She put her most skilful gen- 
erals in command of great armies, and he out- 
witted and defeated them. She expended her 
treasures and poured out the blood of thousands 
of her citizens without avail. But at last lack of 
support from the home government accomplish- 
ed what Rome could not, and Hannibal saw that 
his own fate, like that of Carthage, was sealed. 
Called home to defend his ungrateful country 
from a Roman invasion, he sorrowfully left the 
land where his fame had been won, and returned 
to fight the foe on African soil. 
he fled to foreign lands and died in exile. 

His career has been an attractive one to his- 


torians, and many books and commentaries | 
have been written upon it; but none of them, | 


hitherto, have been wholly satisfactory. He 
has found his latest and most painstaking bi- 
ographer in Colonel Theodore A. Dodge of the 
United States Army. Colonel Dodge’s aim 
has been to write not only a life of Hannibal, 
but also to give accurate and graphic descrip- 
tions of his battles and campaigns. As a mil- 
itary man he understands the science of war, 
and he has been able to consider and interpret 
situations and movements which former writers 
have found incomprehensible. He was further 
qualified for his work by his familiarity with 
the theatre of war, having made a careful ex- 
amination of the whole country where Hanni- 
bal’s campaigns were carried on. He has fol- 
lowed him in his marches and has studied the 
topography of the battle-fields, so that he is 
competent to give an exhaustive and authorita- 
tive history of Hannibal’s career. His book 
is written from the standpoint of a soldier, and 
contains many technical details of military 
movements and manceuvres which may be more 
interesting to the soldier than to the civilian, 
but they are never tiresome. His style is plain 
and simple, without attempt at embellishment. 
The author has seldom allowed his admiration 
of Hannibal to interrupt the course of his nar- 
rative. An extract will illustrate his style. He 
is describing the situation when Hannibal and 
his little army, after the trying passage of the 
Alps, stood in the plains of Northern Italy. 
“Hannibal had reached his goal. He had with him 
a force of twenty-six thousand men, exhausted phy- 
sically and morally from their extraordinary toils and 
danger. Extraordinary man; wonderful army ! 
Nothing but the tireless nerve-tension of their ever-con- 
fident. chief prevented this small force from melting 
away like the snows they had crossed when spring-tide 
brings its heat. . . What was the purpose of this 
reckless army ? To attack on its own soil a people capa- 


ble of raising three-quarters of a million of men; a peo- 
ple which, in the last conflict, but a generation since, 





Defeated here, | 





had utterly overthrown —all but exterminated — the 
Carthaginian power and nationality. Truly, in any 
other than an army led by such a man, an undertaking 
like this would have been the wildest frenzy. . 

The man whose courage cannot be daunted, whose mind 
and body are incapable of fatigue, whose soul burns 
with the divine spark of genius, may always confront 
the impossible. And Hannibal had faced all this with 
a full knowledge of what he was about todo. To him 
there was no impossible. To him, with his honest cause 
and unconquerable purpose, there must be a way. It 
is, indeed, when such a hero looks the all but impossi- 
ble in the face that he is at his greatest. It is here that 
he shines forth, clad in all his virtue. Be it that the 
palm of the victor awaits him, be it that he is destined 
to sink beneath the weight of his herculean task, at 
such a time he is no longer man. He is a demigod !” 


Cannae, the most remarkable battle of the 
war, resulted in the severest defeat the Romans 
had ever suffered. Their army was almost 
annihilated, their generals were slain, and their 
senate was decimated. 

«“ Few battles of ancient times are more marked by 
ability on the one side and crude management on the 
other than the battle of Canuae. The position was such 
as to place every advantage on Hannibal’s side. The 
manner in which the far from perfect Spanish and Gal- 
lie foot was advanced in a wedge in echelon, and, under 
the most vehement of attacks by the Roman legions, 
was first held there, and then withdrawn step by step, 
until it had reached the converse position of a reénter- 
ing angle, and was then held in place by ordering up 
the light troops,—all being done under the eye of Han- 
nibal himself,—is a simple masterpiece of battle tactics. 
The advance at the proper moment of the African in- 
fantry, and its wheel right and left upon the flanks of 
the disordered and crowded Roman legionaries, is far 
beyond praise. The whole battle, from the Carthagin- 
ian standpoint, is a consummate piece of art, having no 
superior, few equal, examples in the history of war.” 

No general of. antiquity led a more blame- 
less life than Hannibal. Even his enemies 
have found but little in his private character 
to criticize. Our author says : 

‘« Hannibal’s character was pure and elevated. His 
habits were simple. He drank little wine, and when 
chief magistrate of Carthage did not recline at his 
meals. He sometimes ate but once a day, rose at day- 
break and retired late, says Frontinus. He faced the 
cold of the Alps and the scorching sun of Africa with 
equal unconcern. ‘Only a woman needs shade’ quoth 
he. Searcely a fault can be traced to him.” 

One of the most striking features of Hanni- 
bal’s career is the influence which he exerted 
over his men. From boyhood he had lived in 
the atmosphere of the camp and upon an equal- 
ity with the common soldiers. So deep and 
abiding was their affection for him that during 
all the trials and hardships of the Italian cam- 
paigns they remained faithful, until scarcely 
one of his original army was left. 

« Hannibal’s influence over his men was perhaps his 
most remarkable quality. He managed to preserve the 
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strictest discipline without the cruel measures which 
were often, in ancient times, resorted to as a means of 
compelling subordination. He won the love and confi- 
dence of his men to an extraordinary degree. He was 
able to hold their affection in adversity as markedly as 


in prosperity. He could win from his soldiers the great- | 


est efforts with cheerfulness. This control was obtained 
by the same means Alexander used,—never-ceasing per- 
sonal care for the comfort and well-being of his army, 
his friendly bearing, his own example, and perfect jus- 
tice in awarding punishments and rewards.” 

Colonel Dodge’s book will be an invaluable 
contribution to the historical literature of Rome. 
It settles many vexed questions, and sheds light 
on many obscure problems. The author is not 


wholly free from hero-worship, nor is it neces- | 


sary that he should be. The character of Han- 
nibal is one to excite enthusiastic admiration, 
and the calm impartiality of the historian does 
not suffer from an infusion of the warm inter- 
est of the biographer. It does not appear that 
the author has anywhere allowed his admira- 
tion to blind him to facts nor to withhold mer- 
ited criticism. 

His historical facts have been mainly drawn 
from Livy and Polybius, though he has searched 
industriously for new information in both an- 
cient and modern writers. And so successful 
has he been in his search, that his book prob- 
ably embodies all the knowledge that will ever 
be obtained in regard to this the greatest of 
ancient generals. 


CHARLES WALLACE FRENCH. 


RECENT STUDIES IN PSYCHOLOGY 
PHILOSOPITY.* 


AND 


While the accident of simultaneous appear- 
ance from the press is no guarantee of any com- 
munity of spirit or design, yet it is often strik- 
ing to note how significant of a common ten- 
dency are a collection of volumes that happen to 
be in company upon the reviewer's table. The 
manifold germs by which public opinion and a 
consensus of view are originated and dissemin- 
ated, fructify in various places at the same 


* Ovrtoves or Psycuo.ocy. By Harald Héffding. Trans- 


lated by Mary E. Loundes. New York: Macmillan & Co. | 


Ovrtines or PuystoLvocicaL PsycnHo.oey. 
Ladd. New York: Char'es Scribner's Sons. 

Tue Suut or Man. By Paul Carus. Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Co. 

Ow Dovunte Consciousness. By Alfred Binet. Chicago : 
The Open Court Publishing Co 

Power THROUGH Repose. 
ton: Brothers. 

MECHANISM AND PERSONALITY. 
ton: Ginn & Co. 

Compayre’s Erements or Psycnovocy. Translated by 
W.H. Payne. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
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| time, and in turn bear fruit together. That 
| which gives some community to the books 
| forming the subject of this review may be de- 
| scribed as the introduction of the scientific spirit 
_ into the study of mental phenomena. In some 
| eases this is the dominant motive and purpose 
| of the work ; in others merely a minor charac- 
| teristic. This change of method and interest 
| in the study of mental phenomena has opened 
up a vista of new problems; has brought psy- 
| chology into more natural and intimate rela- 
| tions with other sciences ; and has, along with 
| other distinctive phases of modern science, been 
| influential in shaping the philosophy and edu- 
cation of our times. 

Professor Hoffding’s admirable “+ Outlines 
of Psychology ” has been known in a German 
translation from the original Danish for some 
years, and it is from the German translation 
that the present one is made. The volume is 
by no means a text-book devoted to the experi- 
mental phases of modern scientific psychology, 
but the influences of this method and its results 
are clearly stamped on every page. The work, 
with the exception of chapters on Psychological 
Method, on Mind and Body, and on the Con- 
scious and the Unconscious, is devoted to the 
more general problems of the Psychology of 
Cognition, of Feeling, and of the Will. It is in 
brief a hand-book of the more general, more the- 

oretical problems of psychology. The features 
that recommend it for students of this portion 
_ of the subject are the clearness of its style, the 
_ general fairness of its perspective, and the truly 
modern spirit that dominates it. Its chief 
fault is the looseness with which the line is 
drawn between psychology and metaphysics, 
between what may be fairly put together as a 
working explanation of known facts, and the 
speculations of an individual. In other ways 
too there are discussions not strictly germane 
to the precise matter in hand. If used with an 
understanding of the fact that it covers in only 
a limited way a limited portion of psychology, 
it may be safely recommended as a valuable 
addition to the psychological literature accessi- 
ble to English readers. 

Professor Ladd’s work is in a great measure 
known to those interested in Psychology through 
the larger “ Elements of Physiological Psy- 
chology’ of which the present outlines form a 
serviceable condensation. The scope of the two 
works, as well as the purpose and the arrange- 
ment, is substantially the same ; the one going a 
little more thoroughly into the subject than the 
other. The one book has been, and both will 
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be, of great service in acquainting English 
readers with the results of the experimental 
method in psychology, so many of which are 
seattered in various foreign journals. It is 
somewhat to be regretted that the physiological 
portions of psychology are here so prominently 
treated in neglect of other aspects of psychol- 
ogy equally valuable and equally scientific. 
The smaller volume is slightly better in this 
respect than the larger, but the perspective is 
still defective. The one question of the locali- 
zation of functions in the brain takes up far 
too much space for a treatise of this kind. 
But we should be grateful for the useful ser- 
vice Professor Ladd has done, and wait for an- 
other to build, upon the basis of his, a more 
symmetrical work. 

Our third work, “The Soul of Man,” by 
Paul Carus, is not intended as a text-book, 
but is addressed to the intelligent general read- 
er. Its contents are composed of a series of 
brief essays on the topics of timely interest in 
modern psychology. The physiological basis 
of mind is usefully considered by the aid of a 
profusion of well-chosen illustrations. There 
are, too, quite a number of suggestive essays 
upon phases of comparative psychology, par- 
ticularly the relation of evolution to mind, 


and upon morbid psychology, particularly the 
fascinating study of hypnotism and illusions. 
Most of the essays have appeared in “ The 
Open Court,” a periodical whose purpose is 


“to propagate the religion of science.” This 
position, that the ethical and philosophical no- 
tions of mankind are to be moulded upon the re- 
sults of rigid investigation, is naturally promi- 
nent throughout ; and this aspect of psychologi- 
eal study is more especially elaborated in a 
series of general essays at the close of the work. 
While the work is in a large measure a com- 
pilation, and a useful one, it may fairly claim 


originality by reason of the applications made | 


of well-known facts and the general philosophy 
to which the psychology leads. There is no 
space to outline this philosophic standpoint 
here ; but the reader may be referred, with as- 
surances of interesting reading, to the pages of 
Dr. Carus’s volume for fuller information. 

M. Binet’s studies of the strange states of 
double consciousness may be viewed as a type 
of the richly suggestive lines of experimental 
investigations now being opened in France. 
The chief fact upon which the studies are based 
is the possibility of arousing in the anesthetic 
and paralysed limbs of hysterical patients, 
movements and sensations that are received 
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and elaborated, but of which the conscious- 
ness of the subject is entirely oblivious. The 
hand that may be pricked and tortured with- 
out calling forth any expression from the 
owner, can none the less be used—e. g., by ask- 
ing the subject to think of a number and strok- 
ing the hand four times, whereupon four will 
be the number thought of—as a means of sug- 
gesting an idea to an under-consciousness or a 
second-consciousness of its owner. From this 
starting point we make quick and startling 
steps to cases of automatic writing, to disin- 
tegrated and recurrent personalities, and the 
like. The study is certainly important and 
fascinating, but this should only serve to em- 
phasize the necessity of caution and reserve. 
This caution and reserve is just what M. Binet, 
with many others of his colleagues, lacks ; and 
it weakens the reliability of his most startling 
conclusions. We know too little of the nature 
and origin of consciousness and of personality 
to warrant such conclusions as M. Binet draws, 
and his interpretation of the relation of these 
morbid states to normal ones is certainly im- 
probable. 

“Power through Repose” is a distinctly 
practical book. It raises a timely ery of warn- 
ing against the mad rush of modern civilization 
and advances a cure for overstrained nerves 
in a renewal of the power to rest. What makes 
the work pertinent to the heading of this re- 
view is the relation of mind to body, upon 
which the rationale of the curative process is 
founded. This disease of our civilization, this 
deadly «Americanitis,” is no more a disease of 
body than of mind; it is an over-excited state 
of both. Health and disease, education and 
eure, both deal with the psycho-physical organ- 
ism, and this it is that needs the power to be 
gained by repose. We are to become again as 
babes, capable of assuming and maintaining 
unconstrained positions, and substituting for 
that constant tension and restlessness a muscu- 
lar relaxation and rest. For those of us who 
have so far degenerated that we are unconscious 
of our faults, a special form of exercise is pre- 
scribed whereby to bring out the consciousness 
of this unnatural tension. While in its prac- 
tical teachings the theme is somewhat overdone, 
the tone of the book is wholesome and it bears a 
wholesome lesson to many of our over-hurried 
and over-worried Americans. 

The task which Professor Shoup has set him- 
self in his discussion of “‘ Mechanism and Per- 
sonality” is no easy one; it is nothing less 
than to present the most important of meta- 
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physical problems as modified by the modern re- 
vival of science, “to show what has become of 
metaphysics in the glare of the scientific thought 
of the day.”” The predominent categories under 
which all sciences fall are those of mechanism 
and personality; the former stands for the 
type of the laws of the physical world, the lat- 
ter for the highest expression of that myster- 
ious something whereby these laws become 
known and knowable. It is a great satisfac- 
tion to find the discussion of such a subject 
prefaced by an exposition (necessarily brief) 
of the main facts of sentience and the forms of 
physiological mechanisms. Had this method 
been more generally observed in the past, the 
mutual misunderstandings of philosopher and 
physicist might have been less frequent and 
disastrous. The purpose of the work is in the 
main expository, and this purpose it admirably 
fulfils. It is getting more and more difficult 
to maintain the historical continuity of philos- 
ophy as well as the importance of its pursuit 
under the glare of science ; so valuable an aid 
for the student and general reader in so diffi- 
cult a task is therefore welcome. 

For the last work on our list it is difficult to 
find a word of praise. The tone and method 
of the book are antiquated and superficial. It 
is this kind of psychology that has made our 
teachers so unpsychological; and we have 
enough of it at home without borrowing it 
from other nations. The book covers in a cate- 
chismal and paragraphic style the whole range 
of mental phenomena, everywhere giving pe- 
dantic definitions and cut-and-dried teachings, 
where stimulus and freedom are so neces- 
sary. Persons for whom this method seems 
adapted have not the mental ripeness to pursue 
the study of psychology. The book is by an able 
author, and it has a worthy object—-the pop- 
ularization of psychology ; but the successful 
accomplishment of this task demands more in- 


sight and adaptivencss. 5 sou JAsTROW. 





ANGLO-SAXON FREEDOM.* 


It is a marvellous story, though not a new 
one, that Mr. Hosmer’s book tells. The works 
of Freeman and Stubbs have made the idea 
of the Teutonic origin of our institutions fa- 
miliar to historical students, and from them it 


has filtered down through compends, text-books, 





*A Suorr History or Anoio-Saxon Freepom. The 
Polity of the ing Race Outlined in its Incep- 
tion, Development, Diffusion, and Present Condition. By 
James K. Hosmer. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





and magazines, till it is one of the popularly- 
accepted truths, like the nebular hypothesis or 
the Asiatic origin of the Ayran nations. The 
great constitutional histories of Stubbs and 
Hallam and May have traced the development 
of those institutions on English soil. Many 
able writers, from Samuel Adams to John 
Fiske and Hannis Taylor, have shown that 
American institutions and ideas are but branch- 
es from the old English trunk. There are num- 
berless compends of more or less interest and 
value covering either the English or the Amer- 
ican ground. But we know of no other single 
volume in which the whole development of 
our institutions and national life is treated so 
broadly and so instructively, and yet with a 
vivacity that compels the attention and an en- 
thusiasm that warms the heart. It is a popu- 
lar work in the best sense of the word,—one 
of an excellent and useful class in which the 
results of the laborious research of scholars, 
whose direct works are inaccessible and unin- 
teresting to the general reader, are taken by 
one who is himself a scholar, and popularized, 
shown in their relations with familiar things, 
and so fitted to become a part of the common 
intellectual property of a nation or a time. 

As one reads a rapid sketch like this, he 
comes to realize more vividly than before how 
much we of to-day owe to those who have strug- 
gled and endured that we might peacefully 
enjoy. But in spite of all their efforts, more 
than once Anglo-Saxon ideas would have gone 
down before the assaults of king or nobles had 
not a kind Providence intervened. Wherever 
the Teutons went upon the continent of Eu- 
rope they carried with them ideas of local self- 
government. In France, Germany, Italy, and 
even Russia, the same beginnings of popular 
government were made, and the same line of 
development was followed. But in every other 
country they were sooner or later trodden 
down. Only in England did they persist ; and 
one shudders to think how narrowly the En- 
glish escaped the absolutism that crushed free- 
dom on the continent, and again and again had 
need only of a man to do the same for En- 
gland. But often enough to prevent the catas- 
trophe Providence sent a knave or a fool, and 
our freedom was saved for the time. Professor 
Hosmer tells the story well, and no lover of 
freedom can read it without hearty thankful- 
ness te that overruling Power that preserved 
for the world so valuable a possession. 

The first two-thirds of the book, the part 
devoted to this historical sketch, is but the in- 
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troduction to the weightier matter of the pres- | place, are the leaders of the world, clings with 


ent condition of our hardly-preserved freedom, 
its mission in the world, the dangers that 
threaten it, and the need of anxious care that 


it be not weakened and thus made unable to | 


do for the world its work of elevating the 
masses of men. Perhaps a brief statement of 
the author’s positions will be of most service 
to the reader. He shows the value of free local 
institutions in training men to independence of 
spirit and soundness of judgment, thus produe- 
ing better men and better government than 


any other system. Centralization emasculates | 


public spirit, takes away the sense of responsi- 
bility, and destroys manliness. Though mis- 
takes are made by the people, self-respect is 
not destroyed, and men learn to profit by the 
results of their own blunders. Professor Hos- 
mer’s discussion of the present condition of the 
American polity leads him to the hopeful con- 
clusion that we are moving, and in the right 
direction. Even the wretched condition of our 
great eities—the conspicuous failure of Amer- 
ican government thus far—shows signs of bet- 
terment ; while the best forms of local institu- 
tions are spreading through the South and 
West, where they are bound to do their edu- 
cating work. In trying to estimate its future, 
the author says : 

“Though Anglo-Saxon freedom in a more or less 
partial form has been adopted (it would be better per- 
haps to say imitated) by every nation in Europe but 
Russia, and in Asia by Japan, the hopes for that free- 
dom, in the future, rest with the English-speaking race. 
By that race alone it has been preserved amidst a thou- 
sand perils; to that race alone is it thoroughly congen- 
ial; if we can conceive the possibility of its disappear- 
ance among peoples of that race, the chance would be 
small for that freedom’s survival. They are the Le- 
vites to whom, in especial, is committed the guardian- 
ship of this ark, so infinitely precious to the world.” 
He adopts Mr. J. R. Green’s judgment that 
“the inevitable issue is to be that the primacy 
of the world will lie with us. English institu- 
tions, English speech, English thought, are to 
become the main features of the political, so- 
cial, and intellectual life of mankind.” The 
figures he quotes from those who have followed 
out this thought make one’s head swim. Of 
this preponderating race, by far the larger part 
will be American. With us lies, then, in great 
measure, the future of the world. If we re- 
spect our freedom, as the most of us certainly 
do, if we are willing to do our share in the 
great work of preserving it and handing it on, 
the future is secure. ‘ The great public heart, 
whether we study its pulses among the masses 
or among those who, by ability, culture, and 











love to our forms, upholds them with enthusi- 
asm, and anticipates their full triumph with 
the highest hope.” 

In the last chapter Professor Hosmer brings 
forward his favorite idea of a fraternity of 
English-speaking men who shall combine to 
maintain the leadership of our race, to resist 
all assaults upon it from within or without, 
and to spread among other nations, so far as 
we may be able, the institutions that have done 
so much for us, and may do much for them. 
It is an inspiring thought, though it may seem 
visionary to a hard-headed reader, and who 
knows but that in this way the poet’s “ feder- 
ation of the world” may be at least partially 
realized ? 

We hope this book will be widely read, es- 
pecially by young men, for it will tend to coun- 
teract that unhealthy, self-depreciating criti- 
cism of our government and people that seems 
to be the present fashion, and replace it by a 
wholesome enthusiasm that may lead to more 
intelligent and patriotic citizenship. 


CHARLES H. Cooper. 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKsS. 


“ None of this nonsense about me after my 
death,” once said Thackeray impatiently to his 
daughter after reading a biography of the admiring 
order; and it is largely due to this expression, con- 
strued, perhaps, too literally, that we have thus far 
been denied what must prove one of the most in- 
teresting of books,—a complete life of the author 
of « Vanity Fair.” The little “ Life of Thackeray ” 
(«Great Writers,” A. Lovell & Co.) now before 
us is the most satisfactory sketch of the kind that 
we remember to have seen; and as it is evidently 
prepared with the sanction and even faint codpera- 
tion of the Thackeray family—who have hitherto 
adhered to the letter of the expression quoted— 
we may venture to hope that it is an earnest of 
something more definitive bye and bye. Available 
material for a Life of Thackeray is scarce, and the 


| present volume, though readable, is necessarily des- 


ultory ; and, unfortunately, the impression of desul- 
toriness is emphasized by the fact that the book is 
a joint-production — Mr. Herman Merivale con- 
tributing the first six chapters and a supplementary 
one on “ Thackeray’s Friendships,” and Mr. Frank 
T. Marzials the rest. Of the work of the collabora- 
tors, we rather prefer that of Mr. Marzials. Mr. 
Merivale’s portion is the enthusiastic tribute of a 
warm friend and inflexible admirer, rather than a 
continuous, impersonal narrative calculated to in- 
form the reader as to the manner of man Thack- 
eray really was. Mr. Merivale is, however, to be 
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exedited with a fair amount of neetien ‘Thack- | 
erayana—some of it, relating to the novelist’s an- 
cestry and early life, hitherto unpublished. Mr. 
Marzials’s chapters are somewhat better from a 
biographical and critical standpoint ; there is greater 
continuity, a more definite plan, and a more impar- 
tial view. Mr. Marzials especially has been obliged, 
largely, to infer the character of Thackeray from 
his works ; and it is only fair to say that, in view of 
the meagreness of material, the authors have made 
out an informing and very acceptable book. Thack- 
eray’s character was an enigma even to his intimate 
-friends and co-workers. “I have known him eight- 
een years and don’t know him yet”’—said Jerrold. 
Carlyle’s opinion is very characteristic. He thought 
him “a big fellow, soul and body; of many gifts 
and qualities (particularly in the Hogarth line, with 
a dash of Sterne superadded), of enormous appetite 
withal, and very uncertain and chaotic in all points 
except his outer breeding, which is fixed enough 
and perfect according to the English style.” Ser- 
geant Ballantine—a very hostile witness—said : 
“TI never thought him an agreeable companion ; he 
was very egotistical, greedy of flattery, and sensi- 
tive of criticism to a ridiculous extent.” Mr. James 
T. Fields, like most Americans, found Thackeray 
delightful. In connection with Thackeray’s first 
visit to America, Mr. Fields is quoted as saying: 
“IT remember his uproarious shouting and dancing 
when he was told that the tickets to the first course 
of lectures were all sold.” The volume is provided 
with an Index and acomplete Bibliography. 


Tue purpose of George Willis Cooke’s +» Brown- 
ing Guide-Book ” (Houghton) is to furnish explana- 
tory notes to the poems of Robert Browning. Uni- 
form in style with the Riverside edition of the 
poems, the set thus becomes an annotated Brown- 
ing. Very much of what is called obscurity in this 
great poet comes from the fact that he assumes the 
reader to be in possession of all needed informa- 
tion,—when, in fact, it is often difficult to under- 
stand who is speaking, to what time or place the 
speaker belongs, and what are the circumstances 
under which he speaks. Given these, it becomes 
easy to follow his meaning, and to read with pleas- 
ure instead of difficulty. Such is the service of- 
fered by the present volume, and it is one that has 
not before been conveniently accessible. The Lon- 
don Browning Society has labored much along these 
lines during the last ten years, but the results are 
seattered throughout its ten volumes of publications 
without any clue to their respective localities and 
amid a large amount of other matter, some of it 
very worthless. Mrs. Orr, Mr. Symons, Mr. Foth- 
eringham, and others, have published excellent 
volumes, but these have been expositions rather than 
annotations. Mr. Cooke assumes that a poet is his 
own best interpreter, but he recognizes also that 
most readers like to know something of the date, 
place, and circumstances of the writing of a poem ; 
the names of books helpful for collateral reading, 
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either because they — mnanted the thought 


of the poem, or because they bear on the general 
subject ; a list of the best articles and books which 
have been published on each poem; in the case of 
the dramas, accounts of their stage presentations ; 
reprints of the original prefaces; any important 
changes in the poems since their first publication. 
These and many other interesting data have been 
collected by Mr. Cooke, and, being alphabetically 
arranged, will be welcome to all old lovers of Brown- 
ing and doubtless recruit many new lovers. 


Setpom has so valuable and so exquisite a col- 
lection of essays been put into English as has re- 
cently appeared from the pen of Bishop Spalding 
of Peoria in a volume bearing the title of “ Edu- 
cation and the Higher Life” (McClurg). Would 
that these words of serene wisdom—originally spo- 
ken to youth on collegiate occasions—could be put 
into the hands of every graduate as he steps from 
his college -halls out into his working life! The 
subjects here presented lead up clearly through 
“ Tdeals,”” “Exercise of Mind.” “ Self-Culture,” 
“The Love of Excellence,” “Growth and Duty,” 
and “Right Human Life,” to that true culture 
which realizes the higher life—which the ‘few at- 
tain to and yet which is lived for the benefit of all. 
These pages sparkle with bright sayings—worthy 
to become familiar quotations—such as, “ The high- 
est joy is serious”; “What only the few can at- 
tain, cannot be life’s real end or the highest good ” ; 
“ Joy is good only when it comes unbidden ” ; “Dis- 
trust is the last wisdom a great heart learns” ; “To 
grow is to outgrow”; “The worst foe of excel- 
lence is the desire to appear.” Better, however, 
than beauty of style and sparkle of thought, is the 
high spirit of devotion which breathes from every 
sentence—devotion to perfection of mind, of heart, 
of soul, not for its own sake but for its potent in- 
fluence in the world about us. If “sweetness and 
light” are to diminish the areas of Philistia, we 
shall do well to give Bishop Spalding’s golden 
words large currency. Here, too, incidentally, are 
thoughtful presentations of the value in education 
of the classics, of historical study, of the sciences, 
and a well-reasuned demand for an American lit- 
erature. The book closes with an address on “ Uni- 
versity Education,” spoken in connection with the 
Catholic University at Washington. 


In Helen Campbell's “ Anne Bradstreet and Her 
Time ” (Lothrop), we have the story. of a unique 
person living in the most unique period of our na- 
tional history. Anne Bradstreet, née Dudley, was 
a young wife, eighteen years old, when she landed 
on American shores among the earliest of those 
American colonists who sought in the New World 
respite from the wrongs of the Old. Not a very 
favorable time for the cultivation of literature, since 
every man’s energies, or what was left of them 
after his conflicts with the Indians, would seem to 
have been needed for the clearing of wastes, the 
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building of homes, the providing for his own mate- 
rial comfort. Yet it was not long before Harvard 
College was founded, and the new social structure 
began to be reared, in the picturesque phrase of 
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| 


Tyler, “ with its corner-stone resting on a book.” | 


Some writing was produced, chiefly by the clergy | 


and of a religious character—if anything so mon- 
strous as the theological dogmas of that day can be 
called religious. It was the young woman, Anne 
Bradstreet—writing chiefly in secret, in hours sto- 
len from sleep to ensure no trenching on the day- 
light duties attendant upon the cares of her rapidly- 
increasing family—who produced the first volume 
of American verse. The volume was published in 
London, under the alluring title, “ The Tenth Muse 
Lately Sprung Up in America.” In the light of 
nineteenth century poetical standards, these verses 
are notable for their archxological and historical 
rather than their literary interest ; the “ muse ” her- 
self, as the type of the highest intellectual develop- 
ment of the seventeenth century woman, is more 
interesting than anything she wrote under the sway 
of conventional canons of verse-making. And more 
valuable than either are the pictures contained in 
this biography of that singular phase of human na- 
ture that was represented by our forefathers who 
came to this new land in order that they might 





“worship God according to their own consciences | 


and force other men to do the same.” The faults 
of New England are not condoned, yet it is seen 


that, notwithstanding, it is to New England that | 


we owe the best elements in our national life. 
is unfortunate that a volume so good in many re- 
spects should have had such careless proof-reading 
that many slips in spelling and punctuation have 
been suffered to stand and mar the enjoyment of 
its pages. 


It | 


Reapers of Matthew Arnold will not have to be | 


told that a collection of essays by Sainte-Beuve is a 
book for them to get. Forsyth Edeveain has trans- 
lated ten essays of the great French critic, which ap- 
pear in a little volume entitled “ Portraits of Men” 
(McClurg). The book thoroughly deserves its name. 
These sketches — sometimes elaborate, sometimes 
done with a few characteristic strokes —are truly 
portraits; there is nothing hazy about them, the 


| wealth. 
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sight ; and to express what he has learned so that 
he may influence others, requires sincerity and vigor. 
Further, he must adhere rigidly to the best. A 
great critic, then, must be broad-minded and high- 
minded; warm-hearted and far-seeing; and as a 
result of these persuasive and convincing qualities, 
he will be found to have the mark of suggestiveness. 
If Sainte-Beuve is tried by these standards, he will 
certainly endure the test. ‘The men whose portraits 
are given are: Goethe, De Musset, Chesterfield, 
Balzac, Saint-Simon, Camille Desmoulins, Diderot, 
La Bruyére, L’Abbé de Choisy, and Fontenelle. 
A long and appreciative memoir by William Sharp 
adds to the value of the book. A few familiar 
facts may be taken from Sharp’s essay. Sainte- 
Beuve was born in Boulogne in 1804 and died in 
1869. He studied medicine, but gave up this study 
to enter on a literary career. He wrote reviews at 
first, but his aspirations were for poetical success. 
His poems, however, did not succeed; so he kept 
on criticising,—fortunately for the world, for as a 
critic he is facile princeps. 


Tue fifth volume in the “Story of the States” 
series (Lothrop), is by Mr. R. G. Thwaites, and is 
devoted to the State of Wisconsin. Mr. Thwaites 
begins his history with the earliest geologic age, 
giving us the surprising fact that Wisconsin is not 
only the oldest of the States physically, but that it is 
really the oldest land formation on the globe. It 
will no doubt be pleasing to State pride to read that 
* Lofty mountains occupied the present plains of 
central Wisconsin—peaks which pierced the clouds 
and rivalled the Himalayas of our day” at a time 
when the rest of the world was “buried deep be- 
neath the surface of an almost shoreless ocean.” 
Mr. Thwaites sketches the checkered history of the 
state as it passed from the hands of the Indians to 
the French, then to the English, until it finally be- 
came a member of the great American common- 
Much of this matter has never been given 
in connected form before. The last half of the 


| book is devoted to its history under the American 
| flag, and is a well-written sketch of this period. 


features are well-defined, and the spirit of the , 


models is manifest. 
of the scientific method of literary criticism, and it is 
precisely because his methods were scientific — that 


Sainte-Beuve was the founder | 


The volume is quite fully illustrated, though some 
of the pictures are poorly executed and add noth- 
ing to the value of the book. 


In his Life of Sir Robert Peel in “ The Queen’s 


_ Prime Ministers”’ series (Harper), Mr. Justin Me- 


is to say, accurate and appropriate,—that he got at | 


the heart of his subject at once. 
here criticism of a kind that actually satisfies, one 


In recognizing | 


is forced to ask what are the traits that make a | 


critic truly great. 
his attitude must be impartial and his decisions 
must be just; he is also an interpreter, and as such 
he must be sympathetic and authoritative. How are 
these things to be attained? Possessed of large 
experience, the critic must put himself in the place 
of the person he is criticising. This requires in- 


A critic is a judge, therefore | 


Carthy takes, as may be supposed, a favorable view 
of the character of a statesman whose Toryism was 
counterbalanced by his common-sense in the great 
issues of Catholic emancipation, electoral reform, 
and the repeal of the Corn Laws. While Peel was 
certainly not an originator, or even an active propa- 
gandist, of the doctrines embodied in these reforms, 


| he was clear-sighted enough to discern and _ politic 
| enough to accept the inevitable—and that betimes. 


Sir Robert Peel's name will ever be honorably 
identified with the abolition of the Corn Laws; will 


even be inscribed on the roll of honor beside those 
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of the true heroes of the cause, Bright and Cobden. 
Why? Not because Peel threw himself early into 
the arena, waging the battle of common-sense 
and humanity against the forces of stupidity and 
self-interest when the issue was doubtful; but be- 
cause he was an intellectual man who took account 
of facts, and a politic man who declined to run 
counter to manifest tendencies. Mr. MeCarthy’s 
narrative is pleasantly written, just, in the main, 
affording a good view of Peel’s public career, but 
dwelling less upon his private character, which was 
eminently engaging, than one could wish. Natur- 
ally, the whole is tinged with the political and na- 
tional predilections of the writer; and these some- 
times show themselves amusingly. The following 
would have charmed Thackeray: “A seat was 
found for Peel in the Irish city of Cashel—the city, 
now a decayed little town, nestling at the foot of a 
ruin-crowned rock which can be seen with deep in- 
terest and delight by the traveller who has lately 
stood on the Acropolis at Athens!” There is a 


pleasant fiavor of “Mrs. MeejorO’ Dowd of O’ Dowds- 
town ” in that statement. 


AN inviting volume entitled “ Essays in Philos- 
ophy, New and Old” (Houghton), by William 
Knight, contains seven essays on these subjects: 
Idealism and Experience, in Literature, Art, and 
Life; The Classification of the Sciences; Ethical 
Philosophy and Evolution; Eclecticism; Person- 
ality and the Infinite; Immortality ; The Doctrine 
of Metemsychosis. The topics are handled in a 
clear and forcible manner, with a decided flavor of 
philosophy in their treatment. In the discussion 
of Eclecticism, the editor gives a just and dicrimin- 
ating statement of its value as a philosophy, and in- 
dicates his own predilection for it. Yet, in the ac- 
companying essay on Ethical Philosophy and Evo- 
lution, he seems to us to offer one of the very in- 
admissible results of Eclecticism, in his effort to 
combine into one system evolution and intuitive 
morals. ‘The two terms can hardly be parts of a 
harmonious universe. The thought is more just by 
which he reconciles idealism and empiricism as cor- 
relative factors in practical development. 


Joun Devoe Betton’s “ Literary Manual of 
Foreign Quotations” (Putnam) differs from the 
average manual of its kind by placing the emphasis 
on the literary quality of its selections. Only such 
quotations are included as have a distinctly literary 
flavor; their origin is explained, and the context 
of the author set forth; and each one is followed 
by an illustrative extract from some modern author 
or authors by whom it has been employed, show- 
ing its proper use and the manner in which it has 
often become an intimate part of English literature. 
This plan, by which a single quotation is often fol- 
lowed by an appropriate page of entertaining litera- 
ture, not only makes his book extremely readable, 
but also exhibits very clearly how much there is in 
common between modern writers in all languages, 





and how profoundly all are penetrated by the 
classical spirit. The book is made valuable for 
ready reference by the Index, which is classified 
according to the four languages drawn upon—Latin, 
Italian, French, and German. 


THE new number in Saint-Amand’s “ Famous 
Women of the French Court” (Scribner) is entitled 
“Marie Louise and the Invasion of 1814.” The 
volume seems to us more interesting than any of 
its interesting predecessors; certainly it furnishes 
more food for reflection. In the former volumes 
we have seen Napoleon at the pinnacle of his for- 
tune, the hero of the people, the demi-god of the 
army, the invincible “man of destiny,” the cyno- 
sure of prismatic court shows and coronations, the 
world-dictator who, says Heine, “had but to whistle 
—and the entire Holy Roman Empire danced”; 
we see him in the present volume sinking to the 
nadir of his career, the victim of a powerful coali- 
tion, beaten on French territory and execrated by 
French people, dimly reflecting the men of anti- 
quity in his attempted suicide, hurrying away to 
Elba disguised in the dress of his foes to escape 
the fury of his countrymen. The volume is a nota- 
ble addition to this well-conceived, well-translated 
series. 


Tue latest volume in Messrs. Seribners’ series of 
translations from the Dialogues of Plato contains 
the “ Talks with Athenian Youths.” Socrates took 
special pleasure in his converse with these charm- 
ing, ingenuous young loungers of the Agora, and it 
was they who called forth his noblest utterances. 
The present collection comprises five dialogues: 
The Charmides, the Lysis, and the Laches, treat- 
ing of temperance, friendship, and courage, respec- 
tively ; the Huthydemus, in which an examination 
of the practical value of philosophy is undertaken ; 
and the Theatetus, treating of the true nature of 
knowledge. The translation seems to us to be ac- 
curately, as it certainly is gracefully, done; while 
the Introduction and Notes are thorough and in- 
structive. 


In a volume entitled “The Question of Ships” 
(Putnam), Mr. David A. Wells writes of “'The 
Decay of our Mercantile Marine—its Cause and 
Cure,” and Capt. John Codman considers “ Ship- 
ping Subsidies and Bounties.” Both have to do 
with a subject of great importance—namely, our 
status in the world’s commerce. While both docu- 
ments strongly advocate free trade, they contain 
information aad statistics valuable to anyone, what- 
ever his political bias. Mr. Wells has not only 
diagnosed the case, but has also formulated a remedy 
for the disorder. Added to a realizing sense of 
our failure to obtain a just share of the world’s 
commerce, it is needful to obtain a broader intel- 
ligence on the subject, in order that knowledge 
may be sufficiently discriminating to remove the 
barriers which are obstructive to our commercial 


prosperity. 
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THE new popular edition of Bryce’s great work on 
«The American Commonwealth,” issued by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., deserves especial commendation be- 
cause of its extraordinary cheapness considering its ex- 
cellent manufacture, and also because it is issued in 
competition with an unauthorized and incomplete edi- 
tion lately put upon the market, although at a higher 
price. The Macmillan edition is issued in two volumes, 
at $2.50, containing all the matter of the original $6 
edition, in nearly as good a form; and it has as clearly 
a superior moral claim upon buyers as it has the advan- 
tage in attractiveness and desirability over the unau- 
thorized edition. 


Tue fourth annual report of the Trustees of the New- 
berry Library, just published, gives the encouraging 
information that the foundations of the permanent 
library building are laid, and that the building will 
probably be roofed before the close of the present sea- 
son, and made ready for occupancy next year. The 
report of the librarian, Dr. Poole, shows that 23,242 
volumes were added during 1890, making the total 
number in the library, Jan. 1, 60,614, besides 23,958 
pamphlets. The rare treasures purchased at the sale of 
the Probasco collection in Cincinnati and at the Barlow 
sale in New York City are described in a manner to 
warm the heart of the true bibliophile. An important 
step of the past year is the formation of a medical ref- 
erence library, which now contains 8,816 volumes and 
8,339 unbound serials and pamphlets; while the medical 
reading-room is supplied with 279 current periodicals. 
The library is now open to the public from the hours of 
9 to 5 and 7 to 10 o'clock. 


Mr. E. C. StepMan’s address before the Twentieth 
Century Club, on the evening of April 28, was one of 
the pleasantest and most notable literary events of re- 


cent years in Chicago. Mr. Stedman’s subject was 
“ Beauty as an Element of Art and Poetry,” the lecture 
being one of a series lately given by him at the Johns 
Hopkins University. It wasa finely critical and grace- 
ful essay, and was listened to by an appreciative audi- 
ence. These lectures will, it is hoped, find their later 
way into a volume. 


THE appointment of Dr. D. S. Jordan, President of 
the Indiana State University, to the Presidency of the 
new Stanford University in California, is one to be 
heartily commended,—guaranteeing as it does the infu- 
sion of the modern spirit and modern methods into the 
organization and management of this new and promis- 
ing institution. Dr. Jordan, although still a young 
man, had achieved a substantial and practically world- 
wide reputation in science before entering the field of 
educational work, in which also he has been signally 
successful; and by character and temperament, as well 
as by attainments and experience, he is happily fitted for 
his new career. THe D1at, to which Dr. Jordan has 
been an ever welcome contributor, is glad to offer its 
congratulations to him and to the University. 


Lorp TENNYSON, although declining to promise to 
write a poem for the opening of the Columbian Expo- 
sition, has accepted, “not without gratitude,” an Hono- 
rary Membership in the World’s Congress Auxiliary 
Acceptances have been received also from Max Miiller, 
Walter Besant, James Bryce, Lord Chief Justice Cole- 
ridge, Georg Ebers, Emile de Laveleye, and other 
distinguished men abroad; as well as from a long list 





of prominent autalenti. The prospects of this Auxil- 

organization, whose purpose is to bring about “a 
series of world’s conventions of the leaders in the vari- 
ous departments of human progress during the exposi- 
tion season of 1893,” are extremely good. A neat pam- 
phlet has just been issued, giving a report of the work 
thus far accomplished, setting forth the plans and pur- 
poses in detail, and giving a list of the various commit- 
tees through which the plans are to be carried out. 
The officers of the Auxiliary are: Charles C. Bonney, 
President; T. B. Bryan, Vice President; Benjamin But- 
terworth, Secretary; L. J. Gage, Treasurer. It has 
official connections with the regular Exposition corpora- 
tion and with the United States Commission. 


In the notice of Mr. Hutton’s capital book on “Cu- 
riosities of the American Stage,” in the April Dra, it 
was stated that Charlotte Cushman’s name was omitted 
from the work —a statement which is incorrect, as a 
further reference to the volume shows. The treatment 
accorded Miss Cushman might be thought inadequate, 
but her name is not omitted. 


Mr. STEAD’s new and somewhat phenomenal period- 
ical, the “ Review of Reviews,” shows, in its American 
edition, a wonderful improvement under the supervision 
of the new editor, Dr. Albert Shaw. The former 
wretched typography has given place to that which is 
neat and attractive; the matter is well arranged and ed- 
ited; and if some of the cuts are still crude and bun- 
gled, we presume they are the enforced contributions 
of Dr. Shaw’s British collaborators, for which he must 
be blameless. 

Our philosophical contemporary, “The Monist,” has 
just issued its third number (April). Few persons in 
Chicago, we imagine, are aware of the existence of this 
magazine; fewer still, of its really remarkable charac- 
ter and ability. Indeed, its merit is so exceptional that 
it is likely to gain a national, even a European, recog- 
nition before it has gained a local one. It deserves to 
be widely known. Published quarterly, at $2 a year, 
by the Open Court Publishing Co., 175 La Salle St., 
Chicago. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH, 


[The following list includes all books received by Tue Dian 
during the month of April, 1891.) 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


A Publisher and His Friends: Memoir and Correspondence 
of the Late John Murray, with an pgenunt of the House, 
1768-1843. By Samuel Smiles, LL ., author of ** Self- 
Help.” In 2 vols., with ny 8vo, uncut edges. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $9.00. 

Dictionary of National Bi oquerty. 
Stephen and —— Lee. Vol. XXVI., Henry II. to 
Hindley. 8vo, pp. 448, gilt top. ‘Macaulien & Co. $3.75. 

The Life vy 8 Times of John Dickinson, 1732-1808. Pre- 

the Request of the Historical Society of Penn. 
y J. Stille, LL.D. With portrait, 8vo, pp. 437, gilt top, 
uncut edges. J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.00. 

Recollections of President Lincoln and his Administra- 
tion. By L. E. 5 With portrait, 8vo, pp. 470, 
gilt top. Harper & $2.50. 

Memoirs of the ei de aie’. Edited, with 
face -_ notes, by the Due de Broglie. Transla 

| Ledos de Beaufort, with introduction b Hee 
Whitelaw Reid. Vol. IL., iHlus., 8vo, pp. 392, gilt top, 
uncut. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

The Journal of Sir Walter Scott. From the original 
Manuscript at Abbotsford. Popular edition, 8vo, pp. 621. 
Harper & Bros. $2.50. 

James Freeman Clarke: Astebicqsenhy, Diary, and Cor- 
respondence. Edited by Edward Everett Hale. With 
portrait, 12mo, pp. 430. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

Charles Darwin : His Life and Work. By Charles Fred- 
erick Holder, author of *‘ Living Lights.’ Ilus., 12mo, 
pp. 279. G. P. Putnam’s - $1.50. 

Charles Grandison Fe vs 
D.D. 16mo, 
ers.” Ho 

Life of Francis 
chusetts Bay 


Edited by Leslie 


By G. Posterieh: Wiehe, 
Reostents eligious Lead- 
ton, Rite t Co Co. $1.25. 

First Minister in the Massa- 


By Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 16mo, pp. 1s. Dodd’s ‘‘ Makers of America.” 
75 cents. 


Alfred Russell Wallace. By Edward D. Cope, Ph.D. With 
it, l6mo, pp. 17. Appleton’s ** Evolution Series.” 
, 10 cents. 
Ernst Haeckel. By Thaddeus B. Wakeman. With por- 
trait, 16mo, pp. 58. Appleton’s ‘‘ Evolution Series.” 
Paper, 10 cents. 


LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


The Writings of Ww Collected and 
Edited by yo Chauncey Ford. Vol. [X.,1780- 
, gilt top, unent. P. Putnam’s 
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The Odyssey of Homer. Translated by Gosese Herbert 
Palmer. 12mo, pp. 387, gilt top. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $2.00. 

Under the Trees, and Elsewhere. By Hamilton Wright 
Mabie, author Z **My Study Fire.”’ 16mo, pp. 199, 
uneut. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 


My Lady Micotine. By J. M. Bertie. 
top. Cassell Pub’g $1.50, 
Citation of William Shakes 
Carnaby, and Silas Go 
Lucy, touching Deer S 


12mo, pp. 265, gilt 


peare, Euseby Treen, Joseph 

ih, Clerk, before Sir Thomas 

. By Walter t pavage Lan- 

dor. With an ietocdustion Hamilton es Mabie. 
16mo, pp. 229, gilt top. Dodd, Mead & Co. 25. 

Notes on English Literature. By Fred Parker Shnesy. 
16mo, pp. 155. Ginn & Co. $1.10. 


ARCHITECTURE AND ART. 

Artistic Homes in City and Country, with other. Examples 
of Domestic Architecture. By Albert er and 
Wm. Arthur Wheeler. Fifth and revised edition, 4to, 
with 70 full-page“illustrations. Ticknor & Co. $6.00. 

Adeline’s Art Dictionary: Containing a Complete Index 
of all Terms used in Art, Architecture, etc. Translated 
from the French and enlarged. Nearly 2000 illustrations. 
12mo, pp. 422. D. Appleton & Co. $2.25. 


POETRY. 

The Works of William Shakespeare. Edited by Will- 
iam Aldis Wright. In 9 vols. Vol. II., 8vo, pp. 563, un- 
eut. Maemillan & Co. $3.00. 

Ida Randolph of Virginia: A Historical Novel in Verse. 
By Caleb Harlan, M.D., author of ‘‘ Elflora of the Sus- 

uehanna.” With portrait, 16mo, pp. 102. Porter & 
tes. $1.00. 

Edward the Black Prince: An Epic Drama. By Douglas 
Sladen. Cassell Pub’g Co. Parchment, $1.00. 

A Poetry of Exiles. By Douglas Sladen. Second edition, 
revised. Cassell Pub’g Co. Parchment, 50 cents. 

Australian Lyrics. By Douglas Sladen. Second edition, 
revised. Cassell Pub’g Co. Parchment, 50 cents. 

The Spanish Armada: A Ballad of 1588. By Douglas 
Sladen. Cassell Pub’g to Paper, 25 cents. 

In Cloisters Dim. By Charles Curtz Hahn. Chicago: Ben- 
ziger Bros. Paper, 20 cents. 


qoer 

A Window in Thrums. By J. M. Barrie. 
gilt top. Cassell Pub’g By: $1.50. 

One of Our Conquerors. By George Meredith. Author's 
edition, 12mo, pp. 414. Roberts rothers. $1.50. 

He Fell among Thieves. By D. Christie Murray and 
Henry Herman. 16mo, pp. 254. Macmillan & Co. $1.25 

The Speculator. By Clinton he author of ‘* The Silent 
Workman.” 16mo, pp. 125, gilt top. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.2! 

Zadoc Pine, pear) Other Stories. By H. C. Bunner. 
pp. 256. Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1.00. 

Iermola. By Joseph Ignatius Krassewaki author of ‘ The 
Jew.’’ Translated by Mrs. M. Carey. i6mo, pp. 266. 
Dedd, Mead & Co. $1.00. 

A Christian Woman. By. Emilia Pardo Bazin. Translated 
by Mary Springer. ith portrait, 16mo, pp. 368. Cas- 
sell Pab’g $1.00. 


12mo, pp. 217, 


16mo, 


Down in y an Early 
Settler. 16mo, pp. 287. A.C. MeC pe $1.00. 
The Iron Game: A Tale of the War. By Henry F. Kee- 
nan, author of “‘ The Aliens.” 16mo, pp. 405. D. Apple- 

ton & Co. $1.00. 

Madame D’ Orgevaut’s Husband. By Henry Rabusson. 
Translated from the homes b heey Hunter Potter. 
16mo, pp. 255. Dodd, M $1.00. 

Trials of a Staff-Officer. ~ Capt, “Charles King, author 

of “The Colonel’s — 16mo, pp. 214. L. R. 
Hammersley & Co. $1.00. 

The Story of an Abduction in the 17th Cent By J. 

van Lennep. Translated from the Dutch, by Mis. Clara 


ep. 
Bell. 18mo, pp. 282. W.S. Gottsberger & ian 
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The Story of Eleanor Lambert. By Magdalen Brooke. 
Oblong, pp. 165, uneut. Cassell’s * Ualawown Library.”’ 
5) cents. 

A Mystery of the Campagna, and A Shadow on the Wave. 
By Von Degen. Oblong, pp. 203, uncut. Cassell’s ‘ Un- 
known Library.”” 50 cents. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE PAPER LIBRARIES. 

Harper’s Franklin Square Library: The Golden Goat, 
t from the French of Paul Aréne, by J. 
Safford, illus., 50 cents ; A Field of Tares, by Clo. Graves, 
40 cents. 

Cassell’s Sunshine Series: At Love’s Extremes, by Mau- 
rice Thompson; The Wedding Ring, by Robert Bu- 
e Per vol., 50 cents. 

Lee & Shepard’s Good Company Series: Sardia, a | 
of Love, by Cora Linn Daniels ; If She Will, She Will, 
by Mary A. Denison. Per vol., 50 cents. 

A Prince of Good Fellows: A Picture from Life. By the 
author of ‘‘ A Woman of New Orleans.”’ Second edition, 
16mo, pp. 208. Am. News Co. 50 cents. 

Love’s Cruel Enigma. By Paul Bourget, author of ‘‘ Was 
It Love?” Translated by Julian Cray. Illus., 16mo, 
pp. 189. Waverley Co. 50 cents. 


JUVENILE. 
A Queer Family. By Effie W. Merriman, author of ‘*Pards.”’ 
Iilus., 18mo, pp. 215. Lee & Shepard. $1.00. 


SOCIAL STUDIES—ETHNOLOGY. 


Canada and the Canadian Question. By Goldwin Smith, 
D.C.L. With map, 12mo, pp. 325, uncut. Macmillan & 
Co. $2.00. 

The American Race: A Classification and Description of 
the Tribes of North and South America. By iel G. 
Brinton, A.M. 12mo, pp. 392. N. D.C. Hodges. $2.00. 


EXPLORATION AND TRAVEL, 


Ten Years in Equatoria, and the Return with Emin Pasha. 
By eA Gaetano Casati. Profusely illustrated, 2 vols., 
Svo. F. Warne & Co. $10.00. 

Ferdinand Magellan, and the First Cireumnavigation of the 
Globe. By F. H. H.Guillemarde, M.A. With portrait, 
i6mo, pp. 351. ‘* World’s Great Explorers.’’ Dodd, 
Mead € Co. $4.25. 

Noto: An Unexplored Corner of Japan. By Percival Lowell. 
l6mo, pp. 261, gilt top. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

The Log of a Jack-Tar; or, The Life of James Choyce, 
Master Mariner. With O’Brien’s Captivity in France. 
Edited by Commander V. Lovett Cameron, R.N., with 
introduction and notes. Illus., 8vo, pp. 379. Macmillan’s 
** Adventure Series.” $1.50. 


EDUCATION—TEXT-BOOKS, ETC. 

University Education in Md. by Bernard C. Steiner, 
A.M., and The Johns Hopkins University (1876-1891), by 
Daniel C. Gilman, LL.D. 8vo, pp. 87. Johns Hopkins 
Publications. Paper, 50 cents. 

The Educational Value of Political Economy. By Simon 
N. Patton, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 40. Am. Economic Ass’n. 
Paper, 75 cents. 

Appleton’s School Physics. Embracing the Results of the 
Most Recent Researches in Natural Philosophy. By John 
D. Quackenbos, A.M., and others. Illus., 12mo, pp. 544. 
Am. Book Co. $1.20. 

Business Book-Keeping: A Manual of Modern Methods in 
Recording Business Transactions. By George E. Gay. 
Illus., 4to, pp. 93. Ginn & Co. 75 cents. 

Advanced Lessons in English Grammar. By William 
H. Maxwell, M.A. 16mo, pp. 327. Am. Book Co. 60 ets. 

The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. Readi and Recitations 
compiled by Rev. Anna H. Shaw, and others. 16mo, pp. 
243. Lee & Shepard. Boards, 50 cents. 


Physical Laboratory Manual and Note-Book, including 
ery and Exercises. By Alfred P. Gage, .- 
u nn 


author of ‘‘ Elements of Physics.” 

& Co. , 45 cents. 

Mademoiselle de La Seigliére: Comédie en Quatre Actes. 
Par Jules Sandeau. With an introduction and English 
notes by F. M. Warren, Ph.D. 16mo, pp. 145. Heath’s 
**Modern Language Series.” rds, 25 cents. 


16mo, pp. 121. 
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rs School § er. By James Baldwin, Ph.D. 
Part II., Graded 


lections. 16mo, pp. 240. Harper & 
Bros. 60 cents. 


Word by Word: A§ palling Bock for the Use of Grammar 
and Common Schools. By J. H. Stickney. 16mo, pp. 
152. Ginn & Co. 30 cents. 

A Primer of Ethics. Edited by Benjamin B. Comegys. 
author of ‘ Beginning Life.’’ 16mo, pp. 127. Ginn & 

5) cents. 
e Alhambra. By Washington Irving. Edited, for the 
Use of Schools, by Alice H. White. 16mo, pp. 285. Ginn 
. 40 cents. 

Colombo. Par Prosper Mérimée. With introduction an 
notes by J. A. Fontaine, Ph.D. 16mo, pp. 187. D.C. 

, Heath & Co. 40 cents. 

Immensee. Von Theodor Storm. With English notes and 
a German-English vocabulary by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. 
16mo, pp. 113. D. C. Heath & Co. Boards, 30 cents. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


King’s Chapel Sermons. By Andrew Preston Peabody, 
D.D., LL.D. 12mo, pp. 340, gilt top. Houghton, Mifflin 
&Co. $1.50. 

Sermons upon Faith, Hope, and Love, together with 
Hore Homiletice. By James M. Hoppin. 12mo, pp. 
338. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Who Wrote the Bible? A Book for the People. By 
Washington Gladden. 16mo, pp. 381. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. $1.25. 

As It Is in Heaven. By Lucy Larcom. 
gilt top. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.0 

The Epic of the Inner Life : Being the Book of Job trans- 
lated anew, and accompanied with Notes and an Intro- 
troductory Study, by John F. Genung. timo, pp. 352, 
gilt top. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

Different New Testament Views of Jesus. By Joseph 
Henry Crooker. 24mo, pp. 80. Am. Unitarian Ass’n. 

How to Get Muscular: Addresses on Higher Athletics. 
By Charles Wadsworth, Jr. 16mo, pp. 108. A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co. 85 cents. 


18mo, pp. 157, 
, 


INSURE IN 


THE TRAVELERS, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Principal Accident Company of America. Largest 
in the World. 


HAS PAID ITS POLICY-HOLDERS OVER 
$ 16,500,000.00. 
ITS ACCIDENT POLICIES 


{ndemnify the Business or Professional Man or Farmer for his 
Profits, the Wage-Worker for his Wages, lost from Accidental 
Injury, and guarantee Principal Sum in case of death. No 
Extra Charge for European Travel and Residence. 

Fut Prixcieat Sum paid for loss of Hands, Feet, Hand 
and Foot, or Sight, by Accident. ONE-THIRD same for loss of 
single Hand or¥ 3 e 

Rares As Low as witt PERMANENTLY secure Fuin 
Payment of Policies. Only $5.00 a year to fessional or 
Business Men for each $1,000 with $5.00 Weekly Indemnicy. 

This Company issues also the best Lurk AND ENDOWMENT 
Poxicres in the market. [NDEFEASIBLE, Non-FORFEITABLE, 
Wor.p-Wie. 


FULL PAYMENT IS SECURED BY 
$10,992,000 Assets, $2,248,000 Surplus 
Not left to the chances of an Empty Treasury 
and ents on the Survivors. 
AGENCIES AT ALL IMPORTANT POINTS 
IN THE U. 8S. AND CANADA. 

J.G. Batterson, Ropney Dennis, J. E. Morris, 

President. Secretary. Asst. Sec’y. 
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CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


HAVE JUST ISSUED 


A CHRISTIAN WOMAN. 
By EMILIA PARDO BAZAN. 

Translated by Mary Sprincer. Introduction, with a 
sketch of author, by RoLLo OGDEN, and portrait of au- 
thor as frontispiece. 1 vol., 12mo, beautifully bound 
in blue cloth, with design in gold and silver, 31.00. 
This is the initial volume in a new series of fiction called 

Casseit.’s Buve Lrmrary, for which a special editor has 


been engaged. None but books of high literary merit and of 
permanent value will be admitted to this series. 


THE SUCCESS OF THE SEASON. 


THE “UNKNOWN” LIBRARY. 


The New Yark World says: ‘* The ideal perfect form in 
which a novelette should fall from the press.” 


A NEW VOLUME JUST READY. 
A Mystery of the Campagna. 


By VON DEGEN. 
Two hundred pages; cloth; price, 50 cents. 


PREVIOUS VOLUMES ISSUED. 


The Story of Eleanor Lambert. 


By MAGDALEN BROOKE. 


Mademoiselle Ixe. 
By LANOE FALCONER. 
Each in 1 vol., extra cloth; price, 50 cents. 


*** Mademoiselle [xe ’ deserves to be read for its own sake, 
but the rumor that it is written by Mr. Gladstone’s daughter- 
in-law will no doubt stimulate curiosity concerning the little 
volume, which in the new pseudonymous series. It is 
a curious, strikingly iginal conception.”"—N. Y. Tribune. 


HINTS TO ‘POWER USERS. 
By ROBERT GRIMSHAW, M.E., ete. 
Plain practical pointers, free from high science, and in- 
tended for the man who pays the bills. 1 vol., 16mo, 
extra cloth; price, 31.00. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO 
CASSELL’S SUNSHINE SERIES. 
The Wedding ‘Ring. 


A Tale of To-day. By Rospert BucHanan. 


Paper, 
50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


At Love's Extremes. 


By Maurice Tuompson, author of “ Banker of Bank- 
ersville,” ete. Paper, 50 cents. 


“Dead Man’s ‘Rock. 
By Q. Paper, 50 cents. 
Who is Guilty ? 
By Puiuie Wootr, M.D. Paper, 50 cents. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
104 & 106 Fourtn Ave., New York. 





LADIES’ STATIONERY. 


A few years ago, our fashionable peo- 
ple would use no Stationery but Imported 
goods. The American styles and makes 
did not come up to what they required. 
Messrs. Z.& W. M. CRANE set to work 
lo prove that as good or better goods could 
be made in this country as abroad. How 
well they bave succeeded is shown by the 
fact that foreign goods are now scarcely 
quoted in the market, while CRANE’S 
goods are staple stock with every dealer of 
any pretensions. This firm bas done 
much during the past two or three years 
lo produce a taste for dead-finish Papers, 
and to-day their brands of ‘Grecian An- 
tique,’ “Parchment Vellum,’ ‘Old-style,’ 
and ‘Distaff,’ are as popular as their fin- 
est ‘Satin Finish’ goods. The name for 
each of their brands is copyrighted; and 
their Envelopes, which match each style 
and size of Paper, are bigh-cut pattern, 
so that the gum cannot come in contact 
with a letter enclosed, during sealing. 

A full line of these Standard Goods is kept 


constantly in stock by A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Wabash Ave. and Madison St., Chicago. 

T? SUT — Th New York pone, ©. Lge > 
for publication anh cles tank blishers. Send 
. Coan for prospectus at 20 West 14th St., New 


them for 
stamp to 
York City. 








Through Vestibuled and Colonist Sleepers 
Between Chicago and Tacoma, Wasb., 
and Portland, Ore. 


HE Wisconsin Centrat and NortHERN PAciFic 
lines run through Pullman Vestibuled and Colonist 
Sleepers between Chicago and Tacoma, Wash., and Port- 
land, Ore. The train known as the “ Pacific Express ” 
leaves the Grand Central Passenger Station, at the cor- 
ner of Fifth Avenue and Harrison street, at 10.45 P.M. 
daily. For tickets, berths in Pullman or Colonist Sleep- 
ers, ete., apply to Geo. K. Toompson, City Passenger 
and Ticket Agent, 205 Clark Street ; or to F. J. Eppy, 
Depot Ticket Agent, Grand Central Passenger Station, 
corner Fifth Avenue and Harrison street, Chicago, III. 
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CALIFORNI 


OVER THE 


cAtchison, Topeka & Santa Fe ‘Railroad. 


PuLLMAN PaLace SLEEPING Cars run from Chicago to San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
and San Diego, and make the trip, 


Chicago to San Francisco, 
Chicago to Los Angeles, 
Chicago to San Diego, . 





IS REACHED IN THE MOST 
COMFORTABLE MANNER. 


2,577 miles in 5,815 minutes. 
2,265 miles in 5,610 minutes. 
2,392 miles in 5,790 minutes. 


No other Line can offer such Time or Advantages. 


OFFICES: 


New York Ciry. 
Boston, Mass. 


Kansas Crry, Mo. 


261 Broadway, . 
332 Washington St., 
1050 Union Ave., } 
812 Main St., \ 


212 Clark Street, 


Chronicle Building, 


Cuicaco, IL. 
Sr. Lovis, Mo. 
San Francisco, Cau. 


101 North Broadway, 


G. T. NICHOLSON, 
G. P. T. A., 
Topeka, Kan. 


W. F. WHITE, 


Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Cuicaao, ILL. 


JNO. J. BYRNE, 
A.G. P. & T.A.., 
Cuicaco, IL. 





A NEW EDITION DE LUXE 


Charles Dickens's Complete Works 


LIMITED TO 1000 NUMBERED Copies. 


Unquestionably the handsomest edition of Dickens’s 


WritInGs—the nearest approach to the highest ideals of | 


perfection in book-making—ever attempted in this country. 


The type is from a new font especially cast for it, and 


never used for any other purpose. 

The paper—also especially made for it—combines the 
qualities of excellence in finish and in the materials used, 
with a lightness of weight that prevents the volume from 
being uncomfortably heavy to hold and read. 

All the original etchings by Cruikshank and others have 
been carefully re-etched, line for line, from brilliant original 
proof impressions, and proofs taken for this edition on Im- 
perial Japanese paper. The wood engravings are printed 
on Japanese paper from electrotypes never before used, 
furnished by Dickens’s original publishers. 

The set will be completed in FORTY-FIVE volumes, at 
the rate of about two volumes per month. 

Bound in vellum cloth, gilt tops, uncut, $2.50 per Vol. 


(@ Issued by subscription only, and no orders taken | 


except for complete sets. Prospectus with specimen show- 


tng type, page, paper, etc., with specimen illustration, 
mailed free upon application to the publishers, as the work 
is not offered through the regular book trade. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Pus.isners, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


| 
| 





NO FALSE CLAIMS. 
NO EXTRAVAGANT BOASTS. 


HE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER is not com- 
pelled to resort to deception to demonstrate its 
superiority. During the past five years seventeen 
contests have taken place between the HAMMOND 
and other leading typewriters, in all of which it has 
come out victorious, never having suffered defeat. 
Ignorance of the machine may induce some peo- 
ple to be governed by the endorsement of parties 
who are prejudiced in favor of a certain typewriter 
which they use, and against the new HaAmMMonD, 
about which they know nothing. But the above 
record is the strongest possible proof of the Ham- 
MOND’S superiority. 
The machine is now made with a Universal key- 


| board, which an operator of any typewriter can use 
| without re-learning, and it is to the interest of every 
_ business man to insist on his operator trying the 


new Hammonp. Trial free. Send for list of con- 
tests and victories, and a copy of “What We Claim 
for the Hammond.” 


The Hammond Typewriter Co., 


198 La SALLE St., Cuicaco. 
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ESTERBROOK’ S  Spencerian Steel Pens. 


_ STEEL PENS. | THE BEST in the essential qualities 

LEADING STYLES. of DURABILITY, EVENNESS OF POINT, 

Fine Point, - - - Nos. 333 444 232; and WORKMANSHIP. Samples of the 

‘Business,- - - - Nos. 048 14 130) leading numbers will be sent FREE on 
Broad Point,- - - Nos. 313 239 284 | | receipt of return postage, two cents. 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN Co., | THE SPENCERIAN: PEN CO., 


Works: Camden, N. J.) 26 Joun Sr., 1 NEW YORK. | 810 Broapway, NEW YORK, 


Trade Mark.) NONPAREIL. (Registered. | BOORUM & PEASE, 
OUR FINEST MANUFACTURERS OF 


PHOTOGRAPH ALBums, | '= STANDARD BLANK BOOKS 


In genuine Seal, “Russia, Turkey Morocco, and | 25 SHEETS (100 pp.) TO THE QUIRE. 
Plush,— Quarto, ‘Royal Quarto, Oblong, and | Everything from the smallest Pass-Book to the larg- 
Longfellow sizes,—bear the above Trade Mark est Ledger, suitable to all purposes—Commercial, Edu- 


: | eational, and Household uses. 
ane are for sale by all the Leading Booksellers For Sale by all Booksellers and Stationers. 
and Stationers. ~aneieieliieaiaadaniens 


KOCH, SONS & CO | FACTORY, BROOKLYN. 


Offices and Salesrooms, - - - 30 and 32 Reade Street, 
Nos. 541 —& 543 Peart St., - - NEW YORK. New York City. 











EAGLE STANDARD PENCILS | pave you ever tried the Fine Corre- 


All Styles and Grades. 


Nos. 2 1-2 and 31-2 Special Grades. Spondence Papers made by the WHITING 
Round and Hexagon. Patented. 
The Best Pencils for FREE HAND and MECHAN- | PAPER COMPANY, of Holyoke? You 


ICAL DRAWING, School, Mercantile, and General will find them correct for all the Uses 


Uses. 


Our FINE ARTS. of polite society. They are made in both 
The most perFect Pencil made. Graded 6B to 6H, 


15 degrees; for Artists, Engineers, and Draughtsmen. rough and smooth finish, and in all the 
COLORED CRAYONS. fashionable tints. Sold by all dealers 


Over Fi y Ds y in man p ° ' 

. , >a Colors. Preferable to Water Colors in many in rea lly fine st ationery t broughou 1 the 
Tue Stop-Gavee Automatic PEncit. United State 

An entirely new article. The ne plus ultra of all Pencils. Hite arcs. 


‘THE “MATCHLESS” PENS. — JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
HE superiority af the - : MATCHLESS ” Pens | 
is attested by the satisfaction that invariably | STEEL PE N S. 
attends their use. The ease and comfort with which hte te aia . 
they write, together with their durability and resist- | GOLD M EDALS, P ARIS, 1878 anp 182°. 


ance to corrosives, makes them unquestionably the 
best Steel Pen in the market. His Celebrated Numbers, 


SAMPLES of the six different styles will be aa —170 = > 
sent, postpaid, on receipt of six cents in stamps. | 303 404 I / 604 332 
| And bis other styles, may be bad of all dealers 
| throughout the world. 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. | JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, NEW YORK. 





Price per Gross, - - $1.25. 
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ALABAMA, 
William H. Welch. 


ARKANSAS, 
D. H. & B. Pope & Co. 


Demopolis . 


Little Rock 


CALIFORNIA. 


. F.E. A. Kimball. 

. Stoll & Thayer. 
Edwards & McKnight. 
T. C. Foster. 

H. H. Suesserott. 
David L. Haas. 
W. B. Hardy. 
The S. Carson Co 

Payot, Upham & Co. 


CoLoRADO. 

. A.M. &S. A. Sawyer. 
Stone & Locke Book Co 
E. W. Reed 

» oe Renitett, 

. Charles A. Grant. 

. J.J. Stanchfield & Bro. 


IpaHo. 


. James A. Pinney. 
Steward Brothers. 


ILLINOIs. 


Theedons Cc, Laie. 
Thomas F. Payne. 
A.P. ee 
W. A. Milli 

A. G. Wood ury. 
George W. Muir. 
Pattison & Kryder. 

E. H. Ash. 


—- & ‘Beger. 
Ha G 
Wilb: —y4 Pratt. 
% - | 


“Moly & Co. 
- Cram: Crampton Co. 


. B. Md & Co. 
Frank Simmons. 
oo & Conant. 

W. R. Wood. 
A. "Alphonso. 
George S. Wheeler. 
C. K. Charlton, 
L. T. Hoy. 


Shelbyville . 
pringfield . 
a 
irgima . 
Wael 
aukegan . 
Wilmington 
Woodstock . 


INDIANA. 

George E. Ellis. 
Stahn < & Heinrich. 
Frankfort . . Coulter, Given & Co. 

ndianapolis . Bowen-Merrill Co. 
Lebanon . . G. W. Campbell. 
Ligonier. . . J. H. Hoffman. 


Columbus . 
Fort Wayne 





| Grand Rapids . 
| Grand Rapids . 
| Ishpemi 


| North Lansing 





Inp1ANA—Continued. 


B.F. & W.W.Calloway 
J. B. Councell. 


L.A. Salisbery. 


Towa. 


H. D. Knox. 
Mauro & Wilson. 
Wise & Bryant. 
Miles Brothers. 


Burli 

Cedar 
Charles ‘Gey 
Clinton . 
Davenport . 
Des Moines Redhead, Norton & Co. 
Dunlop . . . L. G. Tyler & Co. 
Grinnell . . J.G. Johnson & Co. 
Grinnell . Snider & Co. 
Hampton . . L. D. Lane. 
me . B. W. Tabor. 

Towa City . Lee, Welch & Co. 


Iowa ~ A & Ries. 

. Geo. P. Powers & Co. 
ia, J.C. Webster & Co. 
Sioux City . . Small & Co. 

Storm Lake . J. P. Morey. 


Kansas. 
. Branin & Slease. 
. J. W. Paulen. 
Miner & Stevens. 
W. J. Evans. 
Cc. H. Trott & Bro. 
S. M. Wh 
Henry Gan 
Heal Book & Sta. Co. 


Columbus . 
onia 


ee ‘ 


Junction City ‘ 
Manhattan. . 


MICHIGAN. 

H. H. Wittelshofer. 

George Wahr. 

E. R. Smith. 

Henry Kephart. 

A. 8S. Hobart & Co. 

George D. VanVrankin 

Arthur H. Webber. 
n Macfarlane. 

Eaton, — & Co. 

G. A. Hall & Co. 


Alpena . . 
Ann Arbor. . 
Battle Creek a 


Lake Lin 
Lansing . 
Manistee 


| Marquette : 
Maso 


ee et 
| Michigamme . 
| Muskegon . 


Muskegon . 
Gardner & 
J. W. Runner. 


MINNESOTA. 
ag E. Smith. 


. Mortensen. 
} aa. & Holmes. 
Clark & McCarthy. 
Chas. D. Whitall & Co. 
A. S. MeMillan. 


Shelby 


Missouri. 
M. iH. a & Co. 
Paitin te Roed 
i er. 
Cc, Witter. 


Broken Bow . 
Fremont . 


a Island . 
— we ; 
Lincoln . . 
Long Pine . 
Norfolk . . 
Omaha . . 
Red Cloud . Cc. L. Cottine 


Norrn Daxora. 

Boenments Hamilton 
F. W. Iddings. 

Wonnenberg & Avis. 


On10. 


I. C. Milburn. 
H. M. Hickok & Co. 
uhar Bros. 





_ Grafton ara 
Grand Forks . 


| Jamestown . 


Albany . 

Astoria . 

Portland 

| Portland ‘ Stuart & Thompson. 
em . . TT. MeF. Patton. 

The Dalles. . I. C. Nickelsen. 


Soutn Dakora. 
Dell Rapids Knight & Folsom. 
| Pierre . . . Kemp Brothers. 
Sioux Falls. . C. O. Natesta. 


Texas. 
F. T. B. Schermerhorn. 


Uran. 
. J. F. Dorius & Co. 


WASHINGTON. 

D. W. Morgan. 

M. O’Connor. 

J. Benson Starr. 

Lowman&Hanford Co. 
. W. Graham & Co. 


Fort Worth 


Ephraim 


a Falls . 
— , 
Vaucouver . 


Walla Walla . 


Wisconsin. 
C. F. Rose & Co. 

. Book & Stationery Co. 
W. T. Hoxie. 
Gouee M. 


: ner, Jr. 
Stine Brothers. 


Appleton 
Ean Claire . 
Evansville . 
Kenosha 

| Menominee . 

| Milwaukee . 
Oconto... 
Stevens Point . 

| Sturgeon Bay . 


Melville. 
F. D. Johnson. 
. £8. Gray & Co. 
S. W. Ford. 
H. D. McCulloch Co. 
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New Webster's Dictionary. 


A GRAND INVESTMENT FOR FAMILY OR SCHOOL. 





WEBSTER’S 
WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 
INTERNATIONAL ' 


DICTIONARY. 
DICTIONARY. 


The Authentic Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, 
comprising the issues of 1864, 79, and ’84, still copy- 
righted, is now thoroughly Revised and Enlarged, un- 
der the supervision of ‘Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., of Yale 
University, and, as a distinguishing title, bears the name 


Webster’s International Diétionary. 


Editorial work on this revision has been in active 
progress for over Ten Years, not less than One Hun- 
dred paid editorial laborers having been engaged upon 
it, and not less than $300,000 having been expended 
before the first copy was printed. 

Critical comparison with any other Dictionary is invited 


GET THE BEST. 








THE VARIOUS BINDINGS ARE ESPECIALLY ‘RICH AND SUBSTANTIAL. 
Illustrated Pamphlet containing Specimen Pages, etc., sent, prepaid, on application. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


CAUTION ! — Cheap Books called ** Webster’s Big Dictionary,” ‘‘ Webster’s Encyclopedic Dictionary 


,” ete., are being 


advertised. The body of these, from A to Z, is printed from plates made by photographing the antiquated 1847 edition. The 
authentic ‘“‘ Unabridged "’ (still copyrighted) and the new ‘‘ International’ both bear the imprint of 


JUST OUT. 


Tinkletop’s Crime, 


AND EIGHTEEN OTHER STORIES. 
By GEORGE R. SIMS, 


AUTHOR OF 


‘Dramas of Life,’ ‘How the Poor Live,’ | 


ETC., ETC. 


Every story is a literary gem, and as 


a whole they show this brilliant autbor | 
"ef ‘Dinner Cards. 


Luncheon Cards. 


at bis best. The most entertaining col- 
lection of short stories issued in years. 


Paper covers, 
Stamped cloth, . . 


$0.50 
$1.00 


FOR SALE BY BOOKSELLERS. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & COMPANY, MCCLURG 


No. 3 East 14th St., NEW YORK CITY. 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., PusisHers, Sprinerrecp, Mass, U.S. A. 





STANDARD STATIONERY. 


Wedding Invitations. 
Reception Cards. 
| At-Home Cards. 


STYLES in stationery of this kind vary 
but little from season to season, the ele- 
gance of appearance depending entirely 
on the excellence of execution and the 
quality of the materials used. ffect 
considered, our prices are the lowest. 


Menus. 





The stationery of this kind that we pro- 
duce always bears distinctive marks of 
originality. We are prepared to furnish 
very handsome novelties in favors of rich 
and artistic effects. 


A. C. Wabash Avenue 
and 


& Co. Madison St., CHICAGO. 





THE DIAL PRESS, CHICAGO. 





